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Che Theatre. 


JANUARY, 1882. 


THE ROPE-LADDER. 
A Story of Real Life. 
By R. D. GREEN-PRICE. 





IN TWO PARTS. 





PART THE SECOND.—CHAPTER II. 





k; Y plans were soon made. There was no time 
- to be lost if I must check my recreant son 
in his mad career ; so, finding out when he 
was off duty and likely to be in London, 
and seeing in “The Times” that “‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was to be pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on an early night in 
the following week, and that Miss Hecuba 
Paine was advertised to appear as Titania 
(her first appearance in that character), I 
hastened to the box-office of the theatre 
\<—— and secured a stall for the occasion—a 

back seat on the opposite side to the 
freehold box of Sir Moncrieff Dell—feeling sure that if my son were 
in London on that day he would appear there, and I should be 
able to judge for myself what amount of truth, if any, there really 
was in Sir Moncrieff’s version of the affair. I could watch my son’s 
movements, and, if necessary, checkmate them on the spot. Having 
so far arranged my plan of action, I ae still left with the difficulty 
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of devising some explanation by which to account to my wife for 
my intended absence from home on this night. I shrank from the 
bare idea of again having recourse to deception, and yet in no other 
way could I accomplish my purpose. It would never do, I argued 
with myself, to hint to his mother that I doubted her son. If it should 
turn out that he was perfectly innocent, it would recoil upon his head 
as well as my own; and women are so apt to jump to a conclusion—nine 
times out of ten an erroneous one—on doubtful matters, and so hard to 
bring round again; The more I turned these thoughts over in my mind, 
the more I felt the necessity of once more treading in the dangerous path 
of deception. Fortifying myself with the argument that in this case, at 
all events, the end justified the means, I resolved to make known my 
intentions to my wife without divulging the real cause of my intended _ 
absence from home. 

“ By-the-bye, my dear,” I said, as if just recollecting the circumstance, 
“ while I think of it, I shall not be home to dinner on Monday. I have 
promised to dine with two or three old friends at the Club that evening, 
and may be rather late getting back.” 

“Good gracious, John !” exclaimed my wife, in evident astonishment, 
“what a very extraordinary event! Why, I don’t believe you have done 
such a thing for years. It must be something very special indeed to 
prevail upon you to do such a thing. And never to tell me about it till 
the last moment ! ” ; 

“T don’t know what you mean by the last moment, my dear; but, 
considering I only knew of it myself yesterday, I don’t think I could 
have told you of it much sooner.” 

“Well, well, dear, don’t be so petulant. I wasn’t complaining, as 
you know. I never like asking questions about your Club matters. They 
are, I am aware, a sealed book to ladies. But I shall look forward to 
hearing something about it afterwards, 

* Perhaps,” added my wife, with that innate curiosity so characteristic 
of her sex, “it has something to do with your department that you want 
to discuss over a bottle of wine ?” 

I shook my head in response, and merely said; “ You shall know, 
dear, all in good time, if there is anything worth relating that happens 
on Monday.” With this assurance she appeared satisfied, and nothing 
more was said about the matter. 

When the expected Monday arrived, I slipped a pair of opera-glasses 
into my greatcoat-pocket, and ordered my dress things to be sent to the 
Club in good time. 

No poor anxious mortal ever took his seat in a theatre-stall and 
awaited the rise of the curtain more nervously than I did that night. 
Every now and then I cast a surreptitious glance into the big box on the 
grand tier opposite, still conspicuous by its emptiness, for the house was 
crowded from pit to gallery; and very impressive and animated the 
whole scene was, although my thoughts sadly interfered with the 
appreciation. I might otherwise have felt for it. It was years since I had 
seen “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” performed. My recollection of it 
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carried me back to the time when the late Charles Kean brought it out so 
gorgeously at the Princess’s. And yet I thought now little of the enjoyment 
of the play ; in fact, I rather dreaded it than otherwise. My thoughts were 
wholly and solely occupied with the one object which had brought me 
there at all, and the greatest histrionic attraction would hardly have 
diverted my mind even for a moment from its set purpose, so intent was 
I upon learning how much truth there was in what I had heard of my 
son’s conduct. 

At last, after a delay which to me seemed interminable, Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful overture ‘ceased, and the curtain rose. There were the old 
familiar characters of Theseus, Hippolyta, and Hermia, with Lysander 
and Demetrius playing at cross purposes; and very beautiful and - 
attractive it all was. I scarcely heeded it, however, knowing that not 
until the second act would Titania make her appearance; and Sir 
Moncrieff’s box, although not now empty, did not, I could see, contain 
my son. Should I have a fruitless errand, after all? Perhaps old Sir 
Moncrieff had done even more than I had suspected, and had humbugged 
me altogether. How absurd of me ever to have believed his improbable 
story! It was Lord Tarquin who was carrying on the love affair with 
this new actress, and not my son at all! 

Thus ruminating, the interval passed, and the curtain rose on Act IL, 
and in glided ‘a beautiful Titania with the polished ease and grace of move- 
ment of a real fairy queen, and, seeming to barely touch the stage with her 
golden sandals, waving her wand of command to her fairy train, she 
chided her faithless Oberon. The faintest murmur of appreciation 
buzzed through the theatre as this gorgeous scene of fairyland was 
disclosed. I rubbed my glasses, arranged the sights carefully, and 
determined on a thorough inspection of Titania at the outset, wishing to 
judge for myself how far she justified the eulogiums I had heard passed 
upon her. Up went the glasses, and there they remained—how long I 
cannot now tell. To meit seemed as if Isaw through a vista some long-lost 
object hidden away in the folds of that ethereal fairy dress. Yes, there 
was that well-remembered forehead and those deep dark eyes ; the nose, 
with its well-shaped nostrils, and the perfect curve of the chin, were 
there as I had so often seen them. Stage powder and pencilling had 
failed to destroy the identity of that beautiful face. The figure had, 
however, undergone the transition from girlhood to that of perfect 
womanhood ; once so lithe and tapering, it was, as I now gazed upon 
it, round and full, symmetrically faultless, It was only when Titania, in 
answer to Oberon, flung forth her fiery ultimatum— 


Not for thy fairy kingdom. 
Fairies, away! 
We shall chide downright if I longer stay— 


and as she glided away as lightly as she came, the glasses dropped into 

my lap. Turning in a half-dreamy way to Sir Moncrieff’s box, there, 

sure enough, was Robert, with Tarquin and several others, radiant in 
B 2 
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smiles, and evidently extolling the new fairy queen with lavish 
delight. 

I had planned to immediately scale his summer-house and drag him 
back home in the first cab I could find, but now I was spell-bound— 
could my eyes have deceived me, or was that really Flora Carlisle who had 
just glided from the stage in all the aerial splendour of fairyland 
majesty? Perhaps the 3rd Act would reveal more. I would, at all events, 
wait patiently. My bird was there safe enough, no fear of his flitting. 
As for myself, there could be no harm in my sitting to see the play out. 

Spell-bound by Puck she was, and not only she! Oh, how eagerly I 
watched those caresses of Bottom, the weaver, with the ass’s head on his 
shoulders ; how exquisitely she threw herself into this charming scene, till 
awakened, she cried to Oberon: 


My Oberon, what visions have I seen ? 
Methought I was enamoured of an ass. 


Once, and only once afterwards I trusted my eyes from this enfranc- 
ing scene to Robert, and there he sat wrapt in attention, with a look of 
admiration in his eyes, and apparently oblivious of all but the stage and 
its occupants. 

Closely as I watched her every gesture and movement, not once did I 
detect Titania’s eyes wandering from her duties towards that box, not 
one glance had she for aught else than Oberon and the weaver. 

This was consoling, and the more so when contrasted with the bearing 
of some of the other actresses, who were continually stealing furtive 
glances at the occupants of a box on my side of the house. It came to 
an end, that gorgeous play, all too soon for me, reprobate old sinner that I 
felt myself, and it was time to look after my still more reprobate son. 
The curtain descended, but only to rise once more upon the brilliant scene 
in response to the loud plaudits of the audience, and then, could I believe 
my eyes and senses, crash came a lovely bouquet from Sir Moncrieff’s box 
and lit at the feet of the beautiful Titania ! 

Then there was a momentary glance of recognition (unmistakable for 
all that) towards that sprightly young Hussar, as the object of the floral 
offering secured her treasure and gracefully curtsied her thanks. 

The time for action had now arrived, but I felt thoroughly unequal to 
the task that lay before -me. I was conscious of needing the “spur to 
prick the sides of my intent.” However, bracing myself together, I waited 
in the lobby for my intended prisoner, only to see him disappear through 
the little door leading towards the stage. ‘‘ Gone, of course, to have a last 
word with her,” thought I to myself; “and, not only that, but he has 

escaped me after all.” When I was on the point of deferring my capture 
until a better opportunity the idea occurred to me that he would, in all 
probability, leave the, theatre by the stage-door, and by going there I 
should at least see whether he left in her company or not, and how he 
conducted himself. Making my way to this place of exit I was soon 
mixed up in the motley and squalid crowd who, for some mysterious 
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reason or another, always gather about the stage-doors of theatres to 
witness the arrival and departure of the actors and actresses. 

There seemed a world of thought in some among those careworn 
lookers-on, but, wrapped close to avoid recognition, I had just then no 
thought but for Titania and my son, whose appearance I awaited with 
a strange commingling of feelings I cannot well describe. At last there 
was a movement in the crowd, a brougham pulled up opposite the door, 
and Miss Hecuba Paine, leaning upon my son’s arm, passed through the 
crowd to her carriage. There was no stage-paint to mar the beauty of 
that sweet expressive face now, and I almost touched it as the pressure 
came from behind, and in my eagerness to be perfectly sure of her_ 
identity. Yes, doubt, if any really existed in my mind, was now en- 
tirely removed. There was Flora Carlisle, filled out into the full bloom 
of womanhood—a real live actress, the realisation of her girlish dreams, 
the acme of my expectations, the pitfall of my son’s ambitions, the 
pirate of my every hope! Thank God, she looked neither to the right 
nor to the left! Will he get into the brougham with her, and send 
a further pang into my heart? Thank Heaven, no. “Good night, 
Mr. Gardiner, and thank you so much for the bouquet,” was all she 
said. 

Away went the carriage; my son raised his hat, and his hand seemed 
involuntarily to make a movement towards his lips—whether there was 
any responsive salutation of this kind from the brougham I was unable 
to see, as the crowd broke and I was hurried with it almost into Robert’s 
arms. 
“ Robert !” 

“Why, father, is this you? What upon earth is the matter?” 

“‘Matter?” I gasped, “everything is the matter—come along with 
me—I must speak to you.” 

I tried hard to conquer my excitement and appear calm before my 
son, who was perfectly cool and collected and apparently quite at a loss 
to account for my evident agitation; but, in spite of every effort, my 
tongue seemed shaken at its roots, and quite beyond my control. Taking 
Robert’s arm in mine, I was about to open my attack upon him, when he 
took the initiative. 

“First of all tell me, father, if anything is wrong at home, for this 
can be no chance meeting, and you are shaking like a leaf.” 

“No, Robert, it is no chance meeting. I have sought you out and 
found you. I was a witness of that parting yonder at the theatre-door. 
What is this that you are doing? Where is your duty to me, and to 
your mother? How do you ever expect to make progress in your 
profession, when you neglect its duties in this way?” 

I waited for an answer, but none came; so I thought it was time to 
assume a severer tone: “ Was it that you might spend your time with 
actresses, that I have been making sacrifices to keep you in the army? 
Are you aware that such conduct will break the heart of everyone who 
really loves you? Have you any idea who this woman is, upon whom 
you lavished that expensive Covent Garden bouquet, to-night?” 
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He turned half away from me and winced. At last I had touched 
his heart, at all events ; but not as I expected. 

“Father,” he replied, “this woman, as you call her, is an angel. 
Cast, I beg, no reflections upon her, or else, by Heaven, I will tear 
myself away from you, let the consequences be what they may.” 

“‘My good boy,” rejoined I, considerably smothered by this burst of 
eloquent admiration, where I had hoped for penitence, “my good boy, 
don’t for a moment suppose I mean to say that Miss Hecuba Paine is 
anything but a very estimable young lady, devoted to her profession, and 
probably a promising actress, but Iam bound to put it to you, as your 
father, are you justified on any pretence whatever in spending your time 
in her society, neglecting your professional duties, and now telling me to 
my face that she is an angel? Young men are very fond of finding 
‘angels,’ and I hope some day you will find someone really worthy of 
the name, who will content you for life. At present I must insist on your 
turning your attention to other things. Your first duty is to your pro- 
fession. When you have succeeded in that it will be quite time enough 
to discuss ‘angels.’ At present you are robbing me of every particle of 
peace of mind, and if your mother only knew it she would feel it even 
more than I do.” 

After bringing this heavy battery into action surely my young man 
would hoist the white flag? Not thus easily subdued, however, was he, 
for instead of seeking a truce he only strengthened his defences. 

“‘T was not aware, father,” he began, “ that I had neglected my 
profession. When my Colonel finds fault with me it will be time enough 
for you to make such a charge against me, I have striven and worked 
hard at Aldershot, and it is unkind and cruel in the extreme to taunt me 
now with neglect of my duties.” 

__ & My dear Robert,” I rejoined, “‘I am far from believing you capable 
of deliberately neglecting your duties, but the scene which I witnessed 
to-night, coupled with my anxiety for your promotion and welfare, compels 
me to warn you of the danger such conduct involves,” 
_ “JT admit,” was Robert’s reply to this attempt on my part to come to 
a mutual understanding, “admiring Miss Paine, and I regret having in- 
curred your displeasure ; but don’t mistake me, father. She is a person 
who elevates a man, and not degrades him. She is altogether different to 
many actresses. You, perhaps, never came in contact in your young days 
with such a singularly pure and cultivated mindas hers. You little know 
her true position in that theatre among the glittering temptations that 
surround her—how far she is above their noxious influences and peace- 
destroying tendencies! You have not studied her character as I have 
done, or you would spare us both those unmerited reproaches.” 
My guns were fairly silenced. The attack was converted into a defence, 
- and I hardly knew how to act or what to say next. Never before had I 
had any controversy with my son, still less had I supposed him capable of 
such utterances or feelings, Besides, had he not conjured up before me 
the spectre of four years ago; my own overwhelming admiration of this 
very woman while still untutored and a girl? Quite unconsciously had he 
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used the self-same argument that struck me hardest, that laid bare a 
wounded spirit, and seemed to crush out all power of response. 

A deep-drawn sigh of mine at this moment did not escape Robert’s 
observation, which, though he evidently misread its cause, touched him far 
more than any words could have done. 

“ Dear father, don’t be angry with me; if you will put it to me on the 
score of filial duty you will not find me wanting. I promise you that I 
will not again seek Miss Paine’s society, and, more than this, I will 
promise to abstain from all possibility of meeting her for the next two 
months, and if at the end of that time my opinion of her is ratified and 
you are satisfied that she is all that ‘my fancy painted her,’ I shall 
claim the right of at least talking the subject of to-night over again with 
you.” 

“ Well, my boy, be it so,” was all I could find words to say. 

“Good night, father. I shall just catch the midnight officers’ train 
for the camp ;” and with this he jumped into a cab and was gone. 

After my son’s cab-wheels had ceased to rattle down the deserted 
street I still stood bewildered, and hardly knowing how to act for the best, 
My first impulse was to charter a cab to the Langham Hotel, send in my 
card to Miss Paine, and solicit an interview with her. This would serve 
the’ purpose of an explanation, and enable me to set at rest much that it 
kept my heart aching not to know. But the hour was. late, True, she 
might admit me even at so unreasonable an hour, remembering who I was ; 
but, then, had I not sworn never to recross her path? Was not this, the 
bargain of reconciliation at home, to be kept? How could this be done 
if Miss Paine, or Carlisle, or whatever I should be inelined to call her, 
were to meet me again? Besides, the circumstances would be so widely 
different that I could hardly realise them. Where, formerly, I had been 
‘80 much her mentor and her guide, my son would now reign in my stead. 
I should only be a hopeful means to an end, ‘a land near which grew the 
apple of her eye: Perhaps, after all, it was her regard for me, and the 
recognition in the son of the father’s familiar image, that had induced her 
to encourage Robert. Perhaps, poor lad, he had mistaken this for devo- 
tion and genuine love, and was living in a fool’s paradise! Thus reflect- 
ing, I determined to defer for the present my-visit to Miss Paine—it 
would be both better and safer for all concerned to await awhile the action 
of circumstances. My son’s promise, however, made him safe for the 
present, and in the meantime I should have plenty of opportunities of 
watching and learning all about the doings of my protégée. Thus I 
decided if should be, and as I directed my steps homewards I felt that my 

‘evening’s experience had indeed been “ A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD ASTHETE. 


 Worps anp Music sy Rospert Sr. Aner.” 
L 


VERYONE that visits, or I should say that used to visit, 
my rooms is, or was, pleased with the eastern glow 
that pervades them; indeed, by the presence of rich 
rugs strewn about, Persian curtains, and bits of jade 
and hawthorn blue, I sometimes fancy myself—that is 

I used to do—a kind of pasha. The days glided by almost in 

a voluptuous ease and tranquillity. Everyone seems charmed 

with me and mine, or rather used to seem charmed. The world 

is far colder now. Then I had a soft amiable kind of address 

—almost reaching to sweetness. I would write little stories, which were 

popular, and read by the ladies, my clients; and I also wrote songs, 

“Words and Music by Robert St. Ange ” (my name, by-the-way). How 

the carriages of the dowagers used to come to my “little teas,” though 

“little” was scarcely the word, as they were on a large scale, and much 


‘ erowded. For who so popular as Robert St. Ange? I fancy I was the 


Rahat-Lakoum of society—a “lump of delight ””—but that was in those 
days! I had a handsome, not excessive, fortune. The cards of the 
dowagers and others lay on my chimney-piece literally in packs. 

I had one weakness, however, induced, it must be said, by this 
devotion ; it amounted almost to a failing. It might be coldly described 
as undue attention to the other sex. Yet this weakness for flirtation 
added a good deal to the enjoyments of life. All knew that I was, in 
this respect, a “ chartered”—no, the opposite of the word usually was 
coupled with this chartering—being registered, as it were, as the most 


harmless of beings, whose attentions were valueless, in the vulgar business- 


like sense. Where other men, in short, could not look over the hedge 
without certain danger, I could steal any number of horses. Get this 
sort of privilege well understood, let it be known that ’tis only your way, 
and not one protest even will be made! 

It came to pass one night that I was invited to a suburban ball, given 
by what is called a City Man. At such places there is a certain rustic 
jocundity, which, for the nonce, is refreshing enough, and the guests from 
town, considering that they have made an exertion, take the air of a 
counsel brought down special. On entering I was struck at once by the 
person with whom my friend Bibb was waltzing, or rather flying, A 
most brilliant creature, that seemed to flash as she went by, dark and yet 
light, airy and yet solid. At the first pause, and when Bibb had left his 
animate companion for a rush to me—he, indeed, had introduced me to 
the place— 

“Who in the name of the Milo Venus is that?” I exclaimed. 

“ Lazenby—Lazenby the name,” he answered as hurriedly, and was 
gone ! 

“Lazenby,” I mused. There was one association, of course, with that 
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title. But it could not be that, or should not be. What if Elizabeth 
should turn out to be her name, the “alone genuine” protected “ by an 
injunction?” Yet there was nothing abhorrent in the two ideas that I 
should divorce them so promptly. 

“ Oh, certainly,” said my friend later; “Tl introduce you. I know 
she'll like you. Mrs. Lazenby, Mr. Robert St. Ange.” 

We got on delightfully. Bibb had forecast rightly. She did like me. 
We waltzed one turn, then another; then quadrilled it; then sat; and 
valsed it again. I felt a wonderful sense of “refreshment,” as spiritual 
writers put it. We cemented a firm and fast alliance. She was to come 
to tea to the Kiosque; to look at the rugs, and my jade (I mean the 
ware) ; tosee my poems; ditto of my little songs : “ Words and Music by 
Robert St, Ange ;” in short she was lifted on the pedestal, and I was 
enchanted. 

There was someone connected with her called Lazenby, as I gathered— 
a captain in the Navy—whom his profession kept engaged on one or other of 
Her Majesty’s ships ; but I never thought of him or indeed asked about 
him ; nor did she. She was a “chartered” one, also. 

Somewhat exhausted by my labours, mental and bodily, I had gone 
down to the supper-room. It was about 2 am. I saw my friend Bibb 
busy at work, and talking voluhly, as his wont was, to two guests, 
probably strangers to him only a quarter-of-an-hour before. 

‘Come in here, old man,” he called to me, “and have something; 
you deserve it richly. He has been going it,” he added to them, “the 
whole evening. Such an open unblushing flirtation! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, and in a well-conducted house like this.” 

“ Oh, nonsense !” I said, not displeased, however. “Go along!” 

“ But it’s you that have gone along. I leave it to you, gentlemen,” 
he went on, “‘ what the behaviour of this follower of Wenus has been 
—you saw him.” 

Bibb was always buffooning and “ chaffing,” as it is called, it being 
difficult to make out whether he was laughing or in earnest. 

‘* A married lady too,” he went on, “ monopolising, fencing off others ; 
now talking, now whispering, now dancing.” 

“ Really, really,” I said, getting a little annoyed at this, “you 
forget these gentlemen are strangers.” One of his listeners was a sneering 
man, I fancied, but still he became interested. 

‘You appear to be successful among the ladies,” he said; ‘‘a man of 
bonnes fortunes.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” I said ; “‘ my friend here is always going on with some 
joking of the kind.” 

“Yes, but you know it is true,” said Bibb. “It’s the most outrageous 
case out. Consider the poor husband who’s far away at sea. Oh, you're 
@ gay dog, you are |” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I said again, in reply to a conventional poke in the 
ribs, still not displeased. “If there be a husband, shouldn’t he be here to 
look after his property? Do not you think there is something in that ?” 
I said to the sneering man. 
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We all became most social and friendly after that, nob to say 
convivial, 

“He’s probably,” I said contemptuously, “a pork-butcher sort of 
man. Why I see him now.” 

“Why select that profession? it seems improbable with one in her 
station, unless you know. Again, why associate pork with him?” — 

‘Well, ham and bacon, if you like. I fancy the spectacle would 
make him turn green all over.” 

The listener before alluded to—the being with mutton-chop whiskers 
—here said good-humouredly : 

“Well, we must see this lady. You pique my curiosity.. Where 
is she ?” 

On that, the charmer, as I may call her, entered. I saw Bibb pointing 
her out. I flew over to secure another dance. We rushed away, for a 
Waldteufel strain was winding out a despairing strain to which we were 
presently whirling round and round. 

' As soon as it was finished we hurried down, when she stopped 
suddenly, and said : 

“ Alas! we are going away now. Good-night.” 

“We! Who?” I said. 

She had taken the arm of a man at the door. 

*T have not kept you waiting, William ?” I heard her say deferentially. 

“ No,” he answered quietly. “ Not longer than your usual time.” 

It was the man with the mutton-chop whiskers, who had been at the 
supper-table ! ' 


I. 


Was there anything so awkward?’ What could the man think, or how 
could he pass it by? Fortunately he had not seen me; and I turned 
hastily to go. ' But I heard her soft voice beside me: 

“‘T want to introduce you to him. -We have a few friends coming to 
us to-morrow to dinner. William dear?” 

“Hallo!” he said. What a mode of speech! ‘ Well?” 

“Here, William; Mr. Robert St. Ange has been so kind.” 

‘So I hear,” he said grimly, “from a good many people. So he 
told me himself.” 

“Oh no,” she said, seizing what he meant with wonderful quickness. 
“Tf you mean that——__ But I was saying to Mr. St. Ange——” 

“Mr. St. What?” 

* About the dinner, you know, dear. He’ll come.” 

‘The party’s made up. The table’s full. Impossible. Come away 
now. I can’t stay longer; and you—I should say you have had more 
than is good for you. Good-night, Mr. St. What’s-yourname. Don’t be 
uncomfortable ; it’s all right since I have seen you.” 

Now what did he mean by that? Yet there was a sneering tone, 

“She whispered: “Don’t heed him; but come—oh, come !—for 
my sake—come !” 
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It was a most uncomfortable night. What a situation to get into; 
probably an officer of the Royal Navy, or some brother-captain, or perhaps 
the angry officer himself, will be coming to wait on me. 

Next day, however, happily went by without disturbance, and I began 
to breathe again, as the novelists say. Night came, and I once more 
breathed again ; next morning came, and I breathed again for the third 
time. ; 

A few days later I saw in the papers that H.M.S. Bombazine had 
been commissioned for the Slave Coast, and that Captain Lazenby, R.N., 
was to have the command. So I breathed again for the fourth time, and 
registered a vow that I would resign my commission in the Light Infantry 
of Flirtation and become a sober orderly member of society. But what 
are such vows? At such perjuries everyone laughs. A deserted Navy 
captain’s wife in all her loveliness ; no one to amuse or take care of her ! 
So when delicately-monogrammed notes (rather it was “ Selina” engraved 
like mauve handwriting on the top) began to arrive, I was weak, and, 
after a faint struggle, gave way. 

And so we recommenced the dancing, the tea, the playing and sing- 
ing, “words and music by myself,” and the jade, and altogether it 
became very pleasant, and really “‘ with no more harm in it” than there 
is in a Criterion farce. I began to think sometimes, in more effusive 
moments, that but for the “obstacle” it might have done very well. But 
there was a “ fatal barrier,” which, it must be said also, “ did very well” 
as far as I was concerned. A little ballad, which I wrote at this time, 
will very well serve to convey my feelings, “words and melody by 
myself.” 

The musical direction ran—“ Con tristezza, ma non troppo.” 


THE FATAL BARRIER. 


I never wish him ill— 
Nay, more, my blessing goes— 

He’s good and brave and gallant ; 
But still my heart has froze. 

I do not wish that he were gone, 
To bring surcease of pain ; 

So let him live, or let me die— 
That barrier must remain ! 

Ever! 

That barrier must remain. 


With vast expression thrown into those simple lines, and a sort of 
tinkling musical-box accompaniment, the effect was prodigious, and it 
served, as the diplomatists say, to maintain the status quo, 

I always fixed my eye on her despairingly as I reached this passage, 
my fingers pressing the chords, as, in a low Gregorian, I chanted out: 


That barrier must remain! 


She responded with a deep sigh. 
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IIL. 


I map never a very strong chest, as it is called, and was suddenly this 
year disagreeably surprised by heing ordered abroad by Sir W. Bull, the 
eminent fashionable physician. I accordingly hied to Pau, and eventually 
to Madeira, where I must frankly confess the little songs, “ words and 
music by myself,” were not so appreciated as they were at home. I even 
sang the “ Fatal Barrier” at some of the houses of the English residents, 
but it seemed hardly to be understood, one lady asking, was it not the 
same song she had once heard called “The Old Village Stile?” I 
remained abroad nearly three years, and, I am bound to say, with the 
most beneficial effect. I returned, I may say also, quite restored. 

Who so delighted to see me as the Lazenby? The warmest greeting 
I received on my return was from her in the shape of a little note of the 
old pattern. 

“Come at once,” she said, “this very night, when I have a few 
friends here. Oh, how much has happened, as you know, during your 
absence! But come and sing the old song, which I have never heard 
once since,” 

I mused over this communication for some moments, and frankly 
confess I did not quite like the last part, meant, no doubt, in a 
complimentary sense. For as the song in question was published—and 
for sale—there was no reason why it should not have been heard in 
drawing-rooms, and even at concerts. 

It was a strange meeting. She was looking more brilliant than ever, 
a brilliance set off by the more mature and sombre hues of the dress she 
now affected. She was enchanted to see me, as I was her. It was 
coming back to the old days, and I could not but compliment her on 
her present looks. 

“ Ah,” she said coyly, “how many have you said that to since 
Ah,” she added again, “these are but empty nothings—at least I 
fear so.” 

This seemed to me a bold speech, but nowadays society moves, or 
rather gallops, so fast, that there was nothing really surprising in it. 

“Will you sing it once more?” she said, “our song, as I may call 
it. It will be so strange.” 

“You mean the ‘ Fatal Barrier,” I said. “ Why?” 

‘ Barrier,” she said ; “how ironical that sounds now!” 

“ Yes, indeed,” I said, “‘ but patience does all. Everything comes to 
him, or to her, who can wait.” 

She gave me a look full of a strange sort of rapture. 

‘* Indeed you have.” 

“Have what ?” I said. 

“ Waited long and patiently. Who would have shown their devotion 
so completely? It is like a knight of old. I feel it indeed.” 

Certainly society had advanced in my absence ! 

“ Indeed, yes,” I answered—could I say less? ‘“ You know I always 
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look on the ‘Fatal Barrier’ as insurmountable. How [I longed for its 
removal! Do me the justice to say that no one could have shown more 
respect and devotion—for I regarded you as something sacred, to 
be worshipped ata distance—no holy shrine could be held in more 
reverence by the devotee! Oh, that ‘Fatal Barrier!’ But one day, 
perhaps——” 

“ Perhaps what?” she said, with much curiosity. 

“T mean,” I said, “one day probably—but I should only offend you. 
I dare not—must not say it. But you know what I mean.” 

‘“*No,” she said, “I do not ; unless—-— But why not speak out?” 
she added, with an engaging manner; “say it out boldly. I shan’t be 
offended, I promise you. Do! Conceal nothing.” ; 

“Oh,” I- said, much cmbermned, “it would not be right under the 
present circumstances.” 

“It is; perfectly. Surely I know your long attachment, and the 
depth ond sincerity of it. There is nothing to hesitate about, or that 
could not be said before the world openly—that is if you really love me. 
You told me you did. But perhaps you don’t.” 

“Oh, I do, of course,” I said. “ But you know—you know 
short, who is there—of course—that I would not—but you, for 

“ For what?” i 

“‘ Ah, consider; one that is faraway. He is away. Gone away.” 

She became affected. 

“Yes, so he is gone. Why remind me of that? You don’t mean to 
be unkind. But then he won’t return, I know.” 

“Why not?” I went on, more and more ebacighed. ““ What has he 
done? I knew he was unsympathetic, even cold 

“Cold, indeed, you are, with me. Oh Robert, that is what I want— 
sympathy, warmth—someone that will love me as you do! But you 
have said so, have you not, again and again? You knew his character, 
That was exactly his one little deficiency. Though indeed one should 
not speak ill of those in his position.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said desperately, “since you insist on my speaking 
plainly, and if he were finally gone——” 

“But he is. You know that.” 

“ Finally gone? What was the reason?” 

“Oh, I see,” she said, with something like satisfaction. ‘‘ Could it 
be that you have not heard? Oh, that settles it. There is no objection 
now, no obstacle. All that is at an end. We shall be happy. Surely, 
he died on the Gold Coast a year ago. But you do not draw back? 
You told me that was the only difficulty. Of course you heard. It was 
for that that you hurried home.” 

“ No, no,” I said hastily. “Iam delighted, for both our sakes.” 

“Qh, you have made me so happy! Now I can confess all. From 
the first day I saw you I felt a mysterious whisper: ‘That is your fate.’ 
And that strange weird song—it ever rang in my ears with its weird 
notes. Everyone, too, that heard it said the same: ‘That man is your 
fate.’ And so it has proved. All the world knows it, and has been 


In 
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looking on and waiting. Indeed, they were wondering you had not 
come before. But I knew you better.” 

‘Oh yes,” I said, “ of course you did. And you mean to tell me 

With such a woman I saw, with one desperate glance, tliat the 
situation was hopeless. I yielded. 

At that moment I heard what I could only call a din of cheerful 
voices on the stairs, very noisy. 

‘We are interrupted,” I said, rising. ‘ What’s that?” 

“No, no; you must not go,” she said hurriedly. But there was a 
shade of vexation on her face, if not of impatience. “I suppose they 
had better come in. You never saw these before?” 

“No,” I said uneasily. 

The door opened—nay, was rather pushed or burst open—and three 
young girls, evidently of the ages of nine, ten, and eleven, each with 
cropped hair over her forehead, came rushing in. 

“What are these?” I cried. ‘“ Not 

“Yes,” she said; “your little girls now. These were at school all 
that time—at least, Minna was; Hilda and Mabel were in the nursery. 
Minna, Hilda, and Mabel, go over to that gentleman and kiss him; he is 
your father. Miss Cribbs, dear, it has come at last!” (This to a 
governess-looking personage.) 

“‘T said so, ma’am, didn’t I, always?” 

“You did.” 

‘And so did your cousin, Major Bulstock, ma’am, who was very 
impatient about it, especially when you showed him the song. When I 
heard that song, sir, I said: ‘ Now I see them both at the altar.’ I said 
it was virtually a proposal ; and so did your cousin, the major.” 

“Oh yes,” she repeated ecstatically ; “and only think, Cribbs, he 
thought poor Lazenby was with his ship all this time! That was the 
reason of his hesitation.” 

“A most honourable gentleman,” said Miss Cribbs ; “and I respect 
him the more.” 

‘But now,” said her principal, “he has spoken at last. All is well 
that ends well! Say it again, before her and these little ones—your 
children now——” 








Oh, that unlucky song! As I write these simple recollections, I do 
so in a plainly-furnished room, the jade and the eastern decorations having 
passed away. There is a noise of children rushing upstairs (they call me 
“Father Bob!”); while—ah, there—a shrill cry, “ Robert, Robert!” 
makes me lay down my pen, and answer, “ Coming, dear !” 

Prroy FirzcEra.p. 
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A LOVE-LETTER. 


By J. Paterave Simpson. 


E was an excellent fellow was my friend Alf Monck 
ton—bright, genial, hilarious in company, and 
thoroughly kind-hearted into the bargain. But he 
had a fault, Who has not? He was quick- 
tempered, sensitive, easily excited, and what is 
called—I don’t know whether the word is a pro- 
vincialism or not—“ spurty.” He was all tinder; 
and if any spark fell on his combustible disposi- 
tion, the slightest breath was sufficient to blow it 
into a flame. In his affairs of the heart the same 
temperament prevailed. He came, he saw, and he 
blazed at once into a conflagration. The last great 
blaze, ts had, to the astonishment of all his friends, subsided into 
a steady and it seemed a permanent flame, which, for some months, had 
never even flickered. He had fallen deeply in love with a fascinating 
young actress, 

Now Amy Dysart, the object of his passion, was what is familiarly 
called, ‘as good a girl as ever lived.” She resided in quiet lodgings with 
an old aunt, who took the strictest care of her. Against her reputation 
there had never been a breath of scandal, except among the inane young 
“swells,” who consider that any girl on the stage “must” be “bad.” 
She was a lovely creature, faultless in figure, with a profusion of fair 
hair, eyes of a doubtful blue-gray colour, shaded by dark lashes—eyes, the 
expression of which could be in turn tender or sprightly—and what Alf 
called “the sweetest smile in nature or out of it.” No wonder that he 
was so desperately in love. Nor did it strike me with surprise when he 
confided in me that he “ meant well with the girl,” and intended, after a 
further trial of her character—the favourable result of which he never for 
a moment doubted—to offer her, not his heart only—for that she had long 
possessed—bnut his hand and fortune ; and the fortune was considerable, as 
he was the only son of a deceased ‘wealthy manufacturer, and entirely 
independent. 

I had no doubt that the girl was sincerely and genuinely attached to 
my young friend. But the peculiar temperament of Master Alf refused 
to let “the course of true love run smooth.” He tormented himself with 
jealousy, although, it seemed to me, without cause. The particular object 
of these jealous torments was one Charley Crampton, who had once been 
his especial “chum.” It was shameful, he would tell me, how Charley 
“spooned ” on the girl, and was always trying to “cut him out.” It is 
generally one’s dearest friend, I imagine, who makes all the mischief in 
love matters. Now Alf had got into his head that Amy sometimes en- 
couraged his rival. He fancied he had seen signs of intelligence pass 
between them. Expostulations and remonstrances—unfounded and un- 
called-for, to my mind—had been made ; and even angry words had passed 
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between the excited man and his lady-love. But the thunder-clouds on 
the summer sky of love had quickly passed away, and left a genial sunshine 
on Alf Monckton’s heart ; and it was in this satisfactory state of mind 
that he left London, much against his will, in answer to an urgent appeal 
from an old relative, who was lying dangerously ill at Nice. 

«And you have got over all your absurd suspicions of your Amy, I 
hope?” I laughed, when he was taking leave of me. 

_“ All right !” he shouted, with the most genial of smiles on his hand- 
some -tempered face. ‘‘ Amy is the dearest, sweetest, purest girl that 
ever lived ; and I should be the d—dest fool on earth ever to doubt her 
love for me.” 

“T believe you would be,” I replied with perfect sincerity, as we shook 
hands in parting. 

Yes, my sincerity onjthe point was thoroughly genuine at the time. 
Little did I think then that a strange revelation would come to shatter 
all my belief in the girl’s faith and honour. But I must not anticipate, 

Alf Monckton was detained at Nice far longer than he had expected. 
It was early on the morning of Christmas Eve that I saw him again. I 
was engaged in my preparations for a Christmastide visit in the country, 
when he rushed into my,study. I was startled by the sudden apparition, 
and shocked at the ghastly haggard look he wore. 

* Good heavens ! what’s the matter?” were the words which fell from 
my lips before I could give him any formal greeting. 

“The matter? Death and d—nation’s the matter,” shouted Alf, as 
he flung himself violently into an armchair by the fireside, with as little 
respect for the stability of my furniture as for his own grammar; and he 
thrust his hands into his hair on either side as if he intended to tear it 
up by the roots. 

“© Come, come, Alf,” I said, rising to go to him. “ Whatisit? Nothing 
disagreeable about Amy, I hope.” 

“ Amy, curse her!” was the only answer I elicited, as he banged his 
clenched fists down on the arms of my. poor unoffending chair. 

I am afraid that my sympathy with my friend’s evidently pitiable state 
did not go farther than the exclamation, “ Hollo ! what’s up ?” 

As Alf only continued to rock himself from one side to the other in 
his chair, uttering low curses, without proffering any explanation, I thought 
it better to give him time to calm down ; and, in order to assist in this 
desirable result, I mixed the fashionable specific of the day, and thrust a 
foaming tumbler of B.-and-S. between the hands of my half-demented 
friend. He drank it off at one draught ; and my judicious application soon 
began to operate, although in a peculiar manner ; for he burst into a loud 
fit of outrageous hysterical laughter when I had almost expected a flood 
of tears. 

_ I had a hard part to play. Questioning evidently irritated the 
excited man ; and yet, had he not obviously come to unburden his mind 
tome? It required a second B.-and-S. to bring him to his senses ; and, after 
a time, he began his confidence. 

“T will tell you all, old boy,” he said at last. “You know how I 
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loved that girl.” Of courseI did. ‘“ I believed in herimplicitly. I fondly 
trusted in all her vows of love and affection. I was her dupe—her dupe!” 
And he laughed again uncomfortably. ““ Atour very last meeting, before 
that confounded journey to Nice, she swore that she loved me, and me 
alone—had never, never loved another—lies ! all lies!” I wished that he 
would not persist in shattering my nerves with that disagreeable de- 
moniacal laugh. “And yet I cursed every hour of the day of my forced 
absence from her. She was my only thought. I poured out my soul to 
her in almost daily letters—fool that Iwas! As soon as my uncle was 
sufficiently recovered to enable me to leave him—and never was invalid 
more obstinately persistent in crawling, as slowly as possible, towards con-— 
valescence—I hurried, as fast as trains would take me, back to England. 
I knew that Amy—that wretched girl, 1 mean—had made a great hit in a 
new drama ; and my ardent desire was to get back, so that I might see her 
and applaud her in it. I caleulated that I could reach London for the 
last night, before the piece was withdrawn to make way for the panto- 
mime, By a fatality which, I believe, is sure to take place on such 
occasions, an accident happened to the train ; and I was some hours too late. 
The performance was just over when I reethed the theatre. But I hurried 
round to the stage-door, where I found that idiotic old aunt awaiting her 
niece to see her home. The old woman is an utter fool; but she is a 
good-hearted one ; and she expressed a wish that I would come home to her 
lodgings with them, and partake of (what she called) her ‘’umble evening 
repast ’—she meant their supper. Presently Amy appeared, and uttered 
a little scream on seeing me. I conceived that it was a scream of joy— 
joy! Joy indeed! The false one! Her face was beaming with delusive 
smiles ; and she grasped my hand with fervour. The arch hypocrite! I was 
still her dupe, and I felt so happy!” (Another wild laugh.) ‘She con- 
jured me to accept the aunt’s invitation with a natural air of earnest 
entreaty. But you know what a consummate actress she is! She abso- 
lutely gave a band-box, which she held, to her aunt, in order to take my 
arm more closely and nestle to my side. Well! The ‘’umble repast’ 
of the traditional chops seemed the most exquisite banquet to me. I was 
still so happy !” 

“ But I don’t see——” I commenced. 

“Wait!” interrupted Alf, with an imperative wave of his hand. 
“‘ The infernal devilry is still’ to come!” He paused, as if to collect 
his thoughts, then laughed again. ‘The banquet of bliss, as I suppose 
your stage-people would call it, was over. ‘Auntie dear’ was engaged in 
inspecting the stage-dress which her niece had brought home im the band- 
box. It needed repair, or freshening, or some woman’s nonsense, before 
the piece should be revived ; and the sweet innocent ingénue was assisting 
in folding it up, when I saw a paper—it was evidently a letter—fall from 
a pocket. Iwas about to pick it up to restore it, when some devil—some 
angel, perhaps—prompted me to put my foot on it. A prophetic jealous 
qualm had inspired me; and I was not the master of myself. At the 
first opportunity I conveyed the paper to my breast-pocket, Whether 
the action were mean or not, fate had so decided it. We parted 
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lovingly ; but yet I trembled all the way home. As soon as I reached 
my chambers I pulled out that damning document. It was a love-letter 
—a love-letter from that arch fiend,Crampton! ‘There it is! Read and 
judge for yourself.” And he flung a letter down before me. 

“Tt seems as if it had been often read,” I remarked, as I took it up. 

‘Doubtless she has covered it a thousand times with her kisses!” 
howled Alf, with one of his hideous laughs. 

The evidence afforded by the letter was certainly of the most damning 
kind. My faith in Amy Dysart, as I read it, came to an utter collapse ; 
and, in spite of myself, the feeling came over me that I could never again 
put my trust in women in general or in an actress in particular. It was a 
sad blow to all my cherished theories. 

The letter ran as follows : 


“My own Hearr’s Dariinc,—Now that my odious rival is gone 
out of our way for a time, and left you free to receive me without any 
fear of his detested presence to obstruct our meeting and our mutual 
vows of love, let me know at once when I can come to you. We can 
. easily throw dust in the eyes of your troublesome duenna. What feeling 
can prevent your compliance with my desire to press you to my heart 
again? Have you not often told me that the man’s addresses are 
obnoxious to you, and that you would gladly rid yourself of him for ever? 
Have you not as often assured me that you loved me, and me alone? 
Your last kisses still burn my lips. Say, say, when I can come to you?— 
Your loving—can I add ‘ beloved ?’— Carey !” 


“Charley +” I repeated, somewhat doubtfully perhaps ; for Alf burst 
out with a howl : 

“Charley? Yes! that d—d blackguard, Charley Crampton! Can 
you doubt it fora moment? Oh, fool that I have been, to be duped by 
false friend and perfidious woman! But all is over now! I have found 
them out in time, and I am a dupe no longer !” 

I wish he would have given up that maniac laugh. 

Alf had hidden his face in his hands. It was not easy to devise any 
means of grappling with the sudden blow which had fallen so heavily on 
his heart. Any attempt at consolation would have been out of place, I 
knew ; I was silent for atime. At last I said: “You have written to 
her, I suppose ?” 

“ Written to her, false girl!” shouted Alf, waking up. ‘No; I will 
not degrade myself by condescending to upbraid her. Let her go her 
ways, Ihave torn her from my heart. I will think of her no more— 
never——never—never!” For the first time his voice quivered as he 
slowly. uttered the last. words; and then, to my surprise, he burst into a 
hysterical fit of sobbing. 

It was. a matter of considerable difficulty to me to bring my poor 
friend to a condition better befitting a man ; and when his sobs were at 
last subdued his mood changed from that of deep sorrow to one of violent 
anger. He could do nothing but rave of the deceitful ways of woman 
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and the worthlessness of the sex. It was in this state of mind that he at 
last wrung my hand, to the imminent danger of dislocating every joint of 
the fingers, and rushed out of the room, banging the door behind him, as 
if I had been the cause of all his exasperation. 

Poor Alf! I pitied him from the inmost recesses of my heart. But 
what was to be done? How could I help or comfort him? It was only 
with difficulty that I could complete my preparations for departure in time 
to catch the train which was to take me down to the Christmas party to 
which I was invited in the country. 

During my fortnight’s absence, in the midst of all the pleasant festi- 
vities which were going on, my mind was continually preoccupied with. 
thoughts of the poor suffering lover. I wrote to him what I thought a 
judicious letter ; but I received no answer. On my return to London I 
went to Alf Monckton’s chambers. He had left town, I learned, and 
was supposed to have gone on the Continent. Was he seeking solace in 
change, and perhaps dissipation? I trembled for him in his state of 
desperation ; and I resumed my usual avocations with a rather troubled 
spirit. 

One night, after a pantomime at one of the theatres, whom should I 
meet among the crowd, on leaying the house, but Amy Dysart? She 
looked pale and dispirited and ailing in health, I thought. She evidently 
started at the sight of me, and coloured deeply. Fora moment she seemed 
inclined to speak to me—for she knew me to be a friend of the man she 
had so basely wronged ; but if she had intended to address me, she 
changed her mind. She only hung her head, and passed on. Did she 
really repent her vile conduct to poor Alf? At all events I could not but 
feel that I despised her heartily. Little did I dream then of the coming 
revulsion in my feelings towards her, which was to be brought about in a 
manner so strange and startling. It came, however ; and then I had but 
one thought—to discover the whereabouts of Alf Monckton. By chance 
IT learned that he was in Brighton. I telegraphed to him to come to me 
immediately on a matter of the greatest importance. In due time he 
presented himself, looking gloomy and defiant. 

“What is it?” he said, in a sulky tone, throwing himself into a chair 
after the roughest of greetings. ‘“ What is it?” he repeated, seeing a 
peculiarly bright smile on my face. ‘ What the deuce are you grinning 
at? Did you send for me merely to make game of my distress? I 
shouldn’t have thought it of you.” 

“Wait a bit, old chap!” I said. “Don’t judge me too hastily. 
Look there!” And I poirited to some little yellow-covered books on the 
table, “‘and you shall see what you shall see !” 

“ Confound it!” growled Alf, still in a tone of mistrustful sulkiness. 
“T see nothing but things that look like play-books.” 

“ And they are play-books! Your discrimination is correct.” 

“ What then?” 

“T got them at French’s, in the Strand, two days ago; they are the 
last new publications,” I proceeded ; “and to one of these play-books I 
want to direct your attention,” 
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. 

I rose, spite of a low ejaculation from Alf, which sounded very like 
“ Humbug !” and took up one of them to place it in his hands. 

“Do you know the name of this one?” I said. 

He looked at it, and flung it away. 

“Yes. Ido know that title,” he cried angrily. “It is the drama 
‘she’ played in, and made a hit in. No wonder!” and he began to 
indulge again in one of his insane laughs. ‘‘ False or True’ is the title, 
and she was false as ——!” 

“‘ Now do try to listen to me for a moment, Alf,” I said, as I picked 
up and opened the book. “The plot treats of a girl who, persecuted by 
her father, is compelled to listen to the addresses of a suitor for whom 
she does not care, when she is devotedly attached to another.” Alf again 
interrupted me by a weird laugh. ‘The man she really loves seizes a 
lucky opportunity to write to her and ask for an interview. Nowgiveme 
your attention,do! This letter in the play I will read to you. It begins 
‘ My own heart’s darling, now that my odious rival is gone out of the way 
for a time——’ 

“ What's that?” cried Alf, starting up, and snatching the book out of 
my hand. ‘“ Why, it is the very letter, signed ‘ Charley !’” 

“‘ The Charley Sanderson of this drama,” I said, unable any longer to 
restrain my merriment. “Don’t you see, you young spitfire, that the 
letter you picked up, when it fell from her dress, was only the stage-letter 
she had read in the play, and put in her costume-pocket afterwards? You 
have been a—never mind what—fool, and so have I!” 

The scales of jealousy fell from Master Alf’s eyes, and I was afraid 
that he was going, there and then, into another hysterical fit. 

“What am I todo?” he stammered. “ Will she ever forgive me my 
false suspicions—my desertion and neglect? What am I to do?” 

“Go to her at once!” Icried. ‘Never fear! Love will find the 
way to a happy reconciliation.? 


Evidently, love did find the way. In about a fortnight, Alfred 
Monckton was married to Amy Dysart ; and I gave the bride away. 








THE SONG OF THE SUPER. 


By Henry J. Byron, 


INE'S a song of tribulation, 
Which I’ve got no sittywation, 

Nothing stirring but stagnation, 
And of idleness I’m sick ; 
Once I was a happy super, 
Under Mr. Harthur Cooper 
(Which he’d been a galliant trooper), 
Super-master at the “ Vic.” 





THE SONG OF THE SUPER. 


There I oft would bear a banner 
In a stern impressive manner, 
For the which I got a tanner, 
Money sure, too—never tick ; 
Or mayhap in a procession 

I perduced a good impression ; 
How I loved my dear perfession 
When a super at the “ Vic!” 


Now a noble, now a peasant, 

At the right time always present, 

What a life !—how bright and pleasant ! 
“Them was evenings, warn’t they, Dick ? 
But them nights are gone for ever, 

You and me ‘was precious clever ; 

But no more they'll want us—never ! 

No more supers at the ‘ Vic.’” 


Memory of Soosan Hopley ! 

Party treated most improp’ly ; 

Then the “ Vic” had the monop’ly ; 
Of such works it had the pick. 

Sweeny Todd, who made his sassingers 
Out of trustful passing passengers, 
“Good as any play. of Massinger’s,” 
Said us supers at the “ Vic.” 


Our position, p’r’aps, was ’umble, 
Rather of the rough and tumble ; 
Was we ever known to grumble— 
Wasn’t each of us a brick? 

Oft we kept to half-past four was, 
Never felt that sich a bore was, 
Constant the aspree de core was 
With us supers at the “ Vic.” 


Against them folks I do bear malice 
Who turned it to a Coffee Pallis, 
And if I ever go I shall ’iss, 

As they'll find out pretty quick. 

As I started, so I finish, 

Though the ’ouse was often thinnish, 
Nothink never won’t diminish 

My affection for the “ Vic.” 
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AT A BULL-FIGHT IN MADRID. 


By Epwarp TERRY. 


INCE my return from a recent holiday tour in 
= Spain,I have been repeatedly asked : “Did 
you see a Bull-Fight?” My answer was, 
“Yes ;” and as an account of the scene I 
witnessed may be interesting to the readers 
of Tue Tueatre, I have written the fol- 

lowing brief description of what I saw. 
On a lovely Sunday in July I was 
standing at the window of the Grand 
Hotel, Madrid, watching the immense 
crowds hastening across the Puerta. del 
Sol: a continuous stream of pleasure- 
seekers—men, women, and children on 
foot, in berlinas, carts, omnibuses; in 
short, every description of vehicle available, the said vehicles being drawn 
by the most emaciated specimens of the equine race I ever saw. On inquiry 
as to the cause of the excitement, the waiter informed me there was to be a 
grand “ Corrida de Toros” that day at three o’clock, ‘‘ which ought not to be 
missed,” and that I could obtain tickets at the corner of the street 
opposiie, Calle de Alcala. Proceeding there I found the pavement 
crowded with vendors of bull-fight and lottery tickets, agua fresca (iced 
water), beggars, and, “the observed of all observers,” a group of bull 
fighters, easily recognisable by their theatrical airs and closely-shaven 
faces, lithe figures, set off to perfection by short jackets, neatly-fitting 
trousers, and shoes. Many wore white satin embroidered shirt-fronts, with 
diamond studs, and most of them had a small lock of hair plaited at the 
back of the head, and tucked into the collar. Tickets being purchased, 

we started for the Plaza de Toros. 

The crowd by this time had considerably increased. Vehicles were 
unobtainable, and locomotion was very difficult. Eventually, however, 
we arrived at our destination: ‘There were from twelve to fifteen thousand 
people present on the “ grada,” where we were seated, many being well- 
dressed women and children, eating sweetmeats, etc., all prepared to 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. The president (who is appointed to see 
fair play !) having taken his place, a flourish of trumpets announced the 
commencement of the sports. Two alguazilles galloped across the arena, 
saluted the royal box and the president, and retired ; then, amidst a roar 
of applause from the audience and the martial strains of a military band, 
came the procession of bull-fighters. The plaza, at this moment, pre- 
sented a remarkably picturesque appearance. The brilliant dresses of the 
bull-fighters—some of them costing at least a hundred pounds—the gay 
toilettes of the women present, every one of whom seemed to have a 
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gaudily-coloured fan, the eager excitement visible on every face, and the 
sun shining gloriously, combined to make a scene easier to imagine 
than to describe. The procession was formed as follows: Espadas 
(swordmen) in line first, then. banderilleros, followed by picadores 
(spearmen on horseback), “ chulos” and “ capas” (cloakmen), the 
rear being brought up by men on gaily-decorated mules, with tackle 
for dragging out the dead animals. After saluting, the espadas 
retired, leaving the rest of the performers to take their positions 
for the fight. The president having handed the key of the den to an 
alguazille, he, after some ceremony, gave it to the keeper, by whom the 
gate was thrown open. The bull seeming rather reluctant to appear, a 
red cloak was waved in front of the opening. This had the desired effect ; 
“ Toro,” a noble-looking beast, dashed out, made for the first picadore, 
and, plunging his horns into the animal’s side, threw man and horse high 
in the air. In an instant the chulos and capas rushed to the man’s 
assistance ; some, by throwing their cloaks into the face of the bull, dis- 
tracted his attention, whilst others assisted the picadore to dismount, and, 
unharnessing the horse, left it disembowelled and dying in the arena. No 
attempt was made to end its misery ; in fact, the poor brute was fortunate 
in dying speedily, for had it been able to stagger out, its terrible wound 
would in all probability have been plugged with tow, and the wretched 
animal sent in again for the next bull! I may mention that, although the 
picadore is armed with a lance, he only uses it to goad the bull, and de- 
liberately sacrifices the poor hack he rides. The horses’ eyes are bandaged, 
but their terror is pitiable. On remarking this to a Spaniard, he simply 
replied: “‘ They are only old cab-horses, costing (for the ring) about two 
pounds each.” 

To resume. The first act of this horrible drama continued until four 
horses had been killed. Then began the second act, the banderillero taking 
the leading réle. He was provided with a kind of harpoon, about three 
feet in length, and decorated with coloured braid or ribands. On this 
occasion crackers were attached to the points, which are barbed. The 
banderillero was armed with two of these weapons—one in either hand— 
and on the bull charging him these were plunged in right and left of the 
neck, the man, at the same time, springing out of the way. Immediately 
the barbs entered the flesh the crackers ignited, exploding and burning 
into the wounds until the poor beast seemed almost mad. This perform- 
ance continued until there were four banderillas hanging from the animal’s 
neck. He was by this time evidently faint from loss of blood. Then, 
with a flourish of trumpets, came the final scene. The espada, carefully 
trying the point of his sword, entered the arena, and, addressing the 
president, asked permission to despatch the bull, promising to perform the 
operation in a manner that should do credit to Madrid. The espada 
carried a red flag, with which (hiding the sword in its folds) he induced 
the bull to charge, each effort making the animal weaker. At last, the 
proper moment having arrived, flinging his hat into the arena, and 
changing the cloak from the right hand to the left, the espada raised his 
sword, and, rushing at his foe, drove the weapon to the hilt between the 
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shoulders. Staggering under the shock, beaten, exhausted, and dying, the 
poor brute backed to the barriers, and, still facing his tormentors, fell, the 
torture being ended by the plunging of a dagger into his spine. 

For half an hour had that animal endured the most horrible agony, 
and for what }—the amusement of a brutal crowd. There were five more 
bulls to be tortured, but I did not stay, having come to the conclusion that 
it was a disgusting inhuman exhibition, and a disgrace to the country in 
which it exists. 








SOME NOTES ON PANTOMIME. 


By ARCHIBALD GRANGER Bowl!z. 


































EW, probably, of the masses who annually crowd our 
theatres at Christmas-time to witness and enjoy “the 
delights—ten thousand million delights of a panto- 
mime,” as Charles Dickens wrote—stop to inquire how 
and whence sprang the origin thereof, It is, indeed, 
even doubtful whether they care to know, as sufficient 
for them, seemingly, are the pleasures of the evening. 
Nevertheless the pantomime is possessed of a history 

that is alike ancient and interesting. Its origin can be traced back to 

the Greek and Roman stages, and in its earlier days was considered an art 
of some loftiness. The actors in these pantomimic mysteries, as they 
were frequently termed, had, indeed, to be excellent mimics, as the main 
idea of the play then was to reflect, chiefly in dumb-show, the manners 
of the age and to take off the topics of the day, of which but a small 
and poor relic exists on our own stage at the present time in the allusions 
made to current events in connection with the “comic business” of the 
harlequinade. There are various stories to account for the origin of the 
chief characters in these plays, now known as pantomimists, into which 
it would be idle to enter in a paper of the present kind, but for the most 
part it appears they were strolling minstrels sustaining a fanciful associa- 
tion in which pantaloon was supposed to represent the old guardian of 
columbine, a beautiful girl, with whom harlequin—a poor black servant 
who in those days gave out all the “jokes” and “ bon-mots ”—had 
eloped, while the clown was a regular buffoon and stupid fellow, always 
getting into scrapes and troubles. Of such characters, it is generally 
believed, were the Italian strolling companies composed, and their popu- 
larity, not only in their own country but also in France, where they 
frequently appeared, was immense, and through which country it is more 
than probable that the idea of a pantomime reached England. 

At all events, the first attempt of the kind made in this country took 
place at Old Drury—which has an undoubted right to the honour of 
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being the true home of English pantomime—in 1702, when Weaver's 
“Tavern Bilkers” was produced. The piece does not appear, however, to 
have been any great success, for the next effort in this direction was not 
made until fourteen years later, when Weaver composed another play of 
the same kind, called “ The Loves of Mars and Venus,” which was written 
in imitation of the ancient pantomimes. The first harlequinade, as we 
now know it, was produced at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under 
the title of “ Harlequin Executed,” being composed by Rich, the 
well-known theatrical manager, to whom is attributed the abolition of 
speaking harlequins. Rich, who took this character himself, and was so 
famous for it, performed it in dumb-show on account of his utter 
inability either to remember or deliver a speech. But in dumb-action, it 
seems, he had the power of conveying the eloquence of the finest speaker, 
and could evoke breathless interest, moving, in pantomime, his audience 
either to tears or to laughter. ‘ihe genius of the harlequins died, we fear, 
with Rich. The modern harlequin, at least, seldom or never fulfils the 
traditional features of the character. Mr. Cormack—a famous ex-harle- 
quin, who regards his profession from an art point of view—considers 
that the part requires as thorough exposition as does any other stage- 
character. His conception and idea of a properly-acted harlequin, as 
afforded to the ‘present writer, are curiously interesting. It seems that 
when harlequin first makes his appearance upon the scene, after the 
burlesque portion of the pantomime is over, and all the mysteries and 
surprises of the transformation scene have been fully revealed and 
realised, he is supposed to be devoid of life and to represent nothing save a 


mere statue, and not until the magic word issues from the mouth of the, 


fairy queen should the process of animation ensue which, to be properly 
acted, should be developed by a series of gradual movements indicative of 
the five senses, feeling, sight, hearing, thought, and scent. The cap worn 
by harlequin, probably taken from the German, is also supposed to afford 
the power of invisibility, and it is curious to notice whether, when clown 
or pantaloon lay hold of him, as is their wont, for some facetious purpose, 
the cap is on or not, as in the former case the act should be im- 
possible, But clowns and pantaloons are seldom found to pay regard to 
the details of their profession, and hence it is.that a harlequin anxious to 
act up to the true ideal of the character has frequently to remind his 
fellow-actors of this impossibility, for, he says: “I’ve got my cap on, 
which makes me invisible,” 

In the Christmas Number of Tar Turatre for 1880, Mr. Dutton Cook 
treated the subject of harlequin to an exhaustive article, so that there is 
no need to dwell further upon it at present; but a word is certainly due to 
pantaloon, without whom clown would frequently be at a loss to carry out 
many of his jokes., Clarkson Stanfield is said to have wondered what 
became of old harlequins, but solved the mystery one day when Mat 
Howell, who was a well-known actor of this character at Drury Lane, had 
to give way to the more famous Wieland and to be content with the part 
of pantaloon. “I see now,” exclaimed Stanfield, “they cut them up and 
make pantaloons of them.” The name “ pantaloon” is supposed to owe 
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its origin to the Venetian watchword “pianta leone,” but if this be correct, 
which is doubtful, it must have been in derision of the Venetians’ fallen 
state, compared with their former splendour. In this country the 


character appears to be old enough, and is referred to by Shakespeare in 
“ As You Like It”: 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 


According to this description pantaloon has not altered one whit in his 
characteristics since it was written, and so true is it to the character of the 
present day that one could well imagine the lines to have been composed 
by a contemporary writer. 

Since the date when “ Harlequin Executed ” was performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, pantomimes have gradually developed into their 
present condition, when lavishness and extravagance in scenery, dresses, 
decorations, and stage effects appear to be the order of the day, and the 
money expended in attaining these results seems to be of no account to 
theatrical managers, probably because they are well aware that the returns 
are both sure and quick. The “active preparation” of a pantomime, 
generally advertised some months in advance, and meaning, of course, the 
rehearsals and all the arrangements involved, occupies a period of not less 
than three months, although the first thoughts relative to it really oceur 
while the old pantomime is still running its successful course. The actual 
first stage in the construction of the pantomime takes place about six 
months before the opening-night. When the sun is nearing the meridian 
height, when the foliage is fresh upon the trees, when the children are in 
high anticipation of their seaside gambols, and when the older folks are 
solving the important question as to where the summer holiday shall be 
spent, then it is that, in solemn conclave assembled of stage-manager, 
author, scene-painter, and ballet-master, the title, the outlines of the plot, 
and the chief characteristics of the spectacle that is to afford amusement 
and enjoyment to thousands of people at Christmas are decided upon, and 
from that date the actual preparations commence. The necessity for so 
much time for this purpose is not to be wondered at if we remember the 
vast and gigantic character of the piece to be produced, and when we 
consider how few are the hitches in the performance of a pantomime, 
wherein the scenes are shifted some fourteen times, not. to speak of the. 
elaborate fairy scenes frequently occupying the whole extent of the stage, 
without the “drop” once descending. The work and the forethought 
required can be well understood, while the ingenuity and patience which 
are brought to bear on the preparation cannot but be admired and 
applauded. 

That the cost of putting a pantomime upon the stage at the present 
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time is enormous goes almost without saying. It may astonish some of 
the readers of this magazine, however, to know that at Drury Lane, under 
the present management of Mr. Augustus Harris, who seems to have 
inaugurated quite a new era in this respect, from 5000/1. to 8000/1. are 
spent upon actual production. “Mother Goose” cost about 6000/. to put 
upon the stage, but that this enormous outlay was amply justified by the 
results there cannot be the slightest doubt. These sums, however, repre- 
sent only the actual capital disbursed in the first instance. In addition, 
there are current expenses to be paid, which form a heavy item. Such 
spectacles, as we know, require the employment of a large number of 
persons, probably not far short of 700 or 800, at such a theatre as Drury 
Lane. In such pantomimes as Mr. Harris presents to us the force may. 
approximately be divided as follows : Band, 30 persons; ballet and extras, 
150 ; carpenters, 70 ; property and gas men, 60 ; dressers, 50.; children and 
supers, 260 ; in addition to which we must not forget the chief actors, the 
pantomimists, together with. the various employés required for the audi- 
torium, and the amount which this large staff absorbs in salaries cannot be 
reckoned under 1500/. to 1700/7. for the eight representations a week, or 
about 2002. for each performance. It will thus be seen that the undertaking 
is one of considerable dimensions, involving skilful administration, patient 
forethought, and no end of inventive genius, while no small amount of 
capital is required as the motive-spring of the whole. But theatrical 
managers are wonderfully astute individuals, and they know too well that 
this capital will speedily recover itself, together with a high percentage of 
interest, or, we may be sure, pantomimes would not be so numerously 
produced as they are. The pantomime possesses a charm of its own for 
persons of all ages, which is sufficient to ensure success wherever it may 
be performed, and so true is this that, were the truth but known, we 
fancy there are many provincial theatres which owe their financial 
prosperity entirely to this seasonable piece. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to define wherein the attraction lies, since the pantomime does not possess 
any of the attributes which belong to other stage-plays. It does not, for 
instance, evoke the enthralling interest of the tragedy; it is not emo- 
tional, like the melodrama; and it does not tickle the risible faculties in 
the same manner, nor to the same extent, as the comedy or farce. And 
yet it has the power of bringing together a larger audience, and perhaps 
of affording them heartier amusement than it is possible for any individual 
play todo. In short the pantomime can only be described as a specialty 
of the season, the associations and joyousness of which probably lend as 
much attraction to it as do any of its distinctive features. 
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A TOWN MOUSE ON HER TRAVELS. 
By R. D. Green-Price. 


AM a lady—a young lady—and I make this 
confession at the outset: not so much in the 
hope of averting the shafts of cruel critics, as of 
preventing disappointment in those who prefer 
the stronger diet of fact or fiction only from the 
pen of the predominating sex. 

They will be spared even a glance beyond 
the first page, and my little story will be food 
for more congenial hearts and homely spheres. 

I have one other excuse to make, gentle 
seibie-i decline to describe myself. I am a cockney, and, like all well- 
bred, well-educated cockneys, have very few shortcomings in the ordinary 
accomplishments of a lady aspiring to the enjoyment of “society, 

How delightful! A winter invitation to the country, just as London 
is dealing out its hours of daylight with a very sparing hand, and those 
generally of dismal rain and fog: “‘ Mamma dear, of course you will let 
me go to Wales too? I have heard such accounts of Wales that I am sure 
I shall enjoy my visit.” 

Accustomed to carry the day at home, I found no obstacle from mamma, 
and in less than a fortnight I was at Euston Station with my maid. A 
first-class through compartment had been secured forme, I had devoured 
“The Queen,” dipped into my periodical,sighing that the Christmas Numbers 
were not yet out—had cast the longing eye of an equestrian over the 
broad pastures of Northamptonshire as we sped along between Bletchley 
and Nuneaton—for if I have a passion it is for riding, confined though 
it has been to Rotten Row and the Park, and my cross-country lessons at 
Allen’s riding-school, and an occasional ride over small gorse fences at 
Hendon. 

Stafford had been passed without adventure—the tall chimneys be- 
tween Newport and Wellington were a relief to the landscape—and 
Shrewsbury brought the first peep of the Welsh hills. I interrogated the 
guard, and found that about two hours still had to be endured of slower 
roadsidestation stopping-train before I should be landed at Penllan Station. 
A few stations farther on, and my solitude was broken in upon by a 
fellow-traveller—a young man not more than seven-and-twenty, fair, broad 
shouldered, and a nice open-hearted face that looked afraid of nothing till 
it espied me at the farther end of the compartment, and then would have 
retired in confusion had not the porter already deposited his handbag, 
sundry sticks, coats, and whips into the carriage, and given the signal for 
the train to renew its weary journey. Poor young fellow! I rather en- 
joyed his confusion, watched his struggle to hide himself behind his 
newspaper, and, failing in this, his consultation with his watch, and his 

‘anxious look out of the window. If this is a specimen of a young 
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Welshman, thought I, I hope we shall not be troubled with many of them 
at Abbeydwr. 

The guard now took the opportunity of an amiable look-in at the 
window. . “ Your station, Penllan, is the next, miss.” My companion 
stole a glance at us (the guard and myself) as if interested in the an- 
nouncement, and as soon as my exodus was accomplished, and my maid 
was collecting my haggage, I found he had been bent on the same 
business. 

There were still four or five miles of road to be accomplished before 
the hospitable mansion of a distant cousin—Mr. Fowler, of Abbeydwr— 
could shelter me, and his carriage was awaiting me. My young travelling 
companion went out of the station to whisper something to the coachman, 
and returning, encountered me laden with wraps, blushed scarlet to the 
roots of his hair, and began in a rather Welsh accent to make a confused 
speech about the pleasure of our travelling together—thought they would 
have sent a dogeart for him—hoped I would not mind—he would take the 
box-seat, and leave the inside to me and my maid. 

If I had felt merciful I should certainly have made no objection to 
the poor shy creature, but Nature has imbued me with wickedness, and I 
sweetly insisted on his immolating himself by my side. 

I cannot say that we had a lively journey. I tried my best to draw 
him out, but all I could find out was that he was fond of sport, would not 
give a fig for a man or woman that could not ride, would hang everybody 
who killed foxes, and that Fowler, of Abbeydwr, was about the best fellow 
in the country. He never asked me my name, nor [ his, and our acquaint- 
ance had ripened in a very slight degree before the carriage drew up at 
the broad portals of Abbeydwr. 

After I had given myself over to the hugs of Mrs. Fowler, and the 
hearty hand-shaking of her husband, my friend came in for a greeting. 

“ Why, Nellie ! so you have brought Mr. Frank Farmer with you, and 
of course have made friends. No need to introduce you,” cried Mrs. 
Fowler. 

Nor, perhaps, was there ; and Mr. Frank, warming under encouragement 
from the mistress of the house, broke out in a louder tone than before: 
“ Capital journey, Mrs. Fowler ; overtook her at Baronton.” 

This laconic oration seemed to amuse my cousins, but was lost upon 
me. Funny young Welshman this, thought I; perhaps not such a fool as 
he looks ; but evidently a woman-hater. 

“ Are you fond of hunting, miss—miss——-?” remarked Mr. Frank 
Farmer—he evidently had not yet mastered my name. 

“ Never did such a thing in my life—Hyde Park is hardly suited for 
it, and ladies are not always able to choose their own pleasures,” I 
replied. ; 

“Good gracious! then I am afraid you will break your neck here ; the 
country is so rough, and desperately awkward to get over, and we're going 
to have a hunt to-morrow.” . 

This was the reverse of consoling, and when I retired to my room that 
night, which we did early, the order of the evening having been “no 
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singiny or dancing after a long journey,” I had serious misgivings about 
my cockney education or prowess in this desperately rough country, as 
Mr. Frank Farmer had expressed it. 

No sooner was I called and my curtains drawn back the next 
morning, than I was taking a survey of the landscape. Oh, how beautiful ! 
I had never dreamt of anything half so grand as the view from my 
window. There in the foreground were the nearly-demolished ruins of 
an old abbey, and beyond rose a gigantic hill clothed with various kinds 
of fir for half its height, and fringed with lovely brown heather to its 
summit. Down the valley rippled a silvery river, bursting from a large 
pool below the abbey. On the right more hills, some of them oak- 
covered, and some bare of everything except red fern, and as the valley 
receded in the distance the various peaks of round and pointed hills kept 
putting forward their rival claims to fill up the wild background of the 
picture that. made me feel a new being—freed for once from the monotony 
of my great home. 

Ah! there is a figure down there in the fields below the abbey—a horse- 
man careering over hedges and ditches. What can he be doing? Now 
he is coming nearer, and jumps a low fence into the road—Frank Farmer, 
I declare! What can bring him out so early? Did he look up at my 
window? Perhaps it was miy fancy, but I dodged behind the curtain 
instanter. 

At breakfast we were all rigged out according to our respective 
tastes for the day’s sport, and I flattered myself that my riding-habit 
of the best London make shone in comparison with all the others. 
Frank Farmer and his brother, Myville, and Mr. Fowler sported pink. 
Frank seemed to have slept off a portion of his shyness, for he came up 
with a “Good-morning, Miss Bland (he had mastered my name by this 
time); Juniper, your horse, is quite up to the mark, and Rufus, the 
huntsman, declares it is a good scenting-day.” 

Frank Farmer was evidently at home in the saddle, and I saw him 
eye me approvingly. Just as we moved off he whispered quietly : “If we 
have a run, and you mean to see anything of it, I shall be most happy to 
give you a lead. Don’t loose Juniper’s head, nor dream of making play 
up a hill.” 

“Thanks, Mr, Farmer, but I shall only spoil your fun. Please don’t 
trouble about me. My first day’s hunting is sure to end in the proverbial 
grief. I shall trust to Juniper”—a charming cob I should have told 
you, that moved as if on wires, and, albeit a trifle hot, was perfect in mouth 
and manners, 

It was a dull morning, with a cloud resting here and there on the 
highest hill-tops, and scarcely a breath of air to move the dead oak-leaves, 
as we wended our way for some three miles down the valley to a covert 
that clothed one side of it, and was interspersed with shelving rocks. 
‘‘ Huick to Blucher, good hound, huick, huick, huick!” resounded from 
one side of the valley to the other, and must have awakened the most 
deeply-slumbering fox within a mile of us. 

“ Only a drag, Miss Bland, I fear,” said Rufus, the Master. “ Yonder 
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cover, Fowler thinks, is sure to hold him,” pointing to a dark thick-looking 
wood that covered a hillside almost at right-angles to us. 

Nor was he wrong. Blucher, like a minute-gun at sea, boomed forth 
his oceasional note at lessening intervals, and now he was joined by others. 

“‘Huick to Miller, Brusher, and Lovely! Huick, huick, huick !” roared 
the stentorian Rufus; and the strain was taken up by others. The 
Llanbadarns shouted in chorus, and, cracking their whips, dashed off up 
the hill, followed by some of our party. Juniper tried his best to jump 
from under me in his excitement, and I was about to follow, when the 
Squire called out : “ Steady, Nellie, they will be back here soon enough ; 
no fox can break at the top through that array of footpeople.” 

“ Right again, Squire. Tally-ho back!” shouted the whip from the © 
hill ; and in less than two minutes a ringing sportsman-like halloa below us 
from Frank Farmer, who had quietly stowed himself away at a convenient 
spot just inside the cover, where he could command a view of the fields 
below, told us the fox was away. Ah, and there he was, just one field 
below us. Such a straight, long, low, gliding, graceful creature, so unlike 
the only one I had ever seen before (in the Zoo) that I could not refrain 
from a little shriek of delight, and began to vie with Juniper in wild 
excitement, as the ragged-looking pack in headlong chorus came tearing 
out of the wood, and the young ones, released from their couples, flung 
themselves into the fray. 

“Don’t mind me, Nellie,” cried Mrs. Fowler; “I am sure I shall not 
be able to keep up. Go on-and enjoy the fun. Be sure you take care of 
Juniper.” 

If at that moment my excellent cousin had enjoined me to stop I 
fear it would have been in vain, and as for Juniper—was he not going to 
take care of me? 

So away we started. Frank Farmer went splash through a brook, and 
after him I went with a splash and a dash ; a nice flat meadow beyond, 
and then a long hillside, where I felt as if Juniper was acting the fly on 
a pane of glass in a sidelong fashion, with only a sheep-track for a 
foothold. Puffing and blowing, and holding on to the manes, went the 
horsemen, each in his particular unedifying way, and then we had a long 
gallop on sound turf, with only two or three banks to scramble over, 
and already the line of pursuit was lengthening out considerably. An 
impassable wire fence now barred our progress, and broke up the field 
into two divisions—one choosing the upper, and the other the lower 
ground to find a gate. "With a woman’s instinct I chose the latter, where 
Frank Farmer and two or three others had gone, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the hounds running splendidly along the hillside above us. 
Some small jumps had to be done, and Juniper and his rider became better 
friends than ever. What glorious fun this was ! 

At last the pack turned up the hill, and the leading horsemen followed. 
Frank Farmer alone seemed to hold on a straight course, and that hateful 
hill had no charms for me, so I determined to do the same. In the next 
field I lost sight of him, and all at once I found myself in some treacherous 
brown-looking ground, with Juniper floundering deeper and deeper 
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into difficulties. At last, souse he went up to his shoulders, and struggled 
in vain to gain his footing. I loosed his head, and tried my best to 
encourage him, to no purpose, 

“ Jump off, miss!” cried a man at the top of the field. “ It’s your only 
chance. It’s a bad bog that.” 

I obeyed instantly, but very ungracefully, and sunk up to my knees in 
the treacherous ground. Juniper, relieved of 8st. 71b. in the saddle, 
plunged successfully out of his difficulties. I clutched at the rein in vain. 
In another moment he was careering away, as if madly determined on seeing 
the remainder of the run alone. Oh, angel of a man to come to my rescue 
now ! 

The farmer, instead of pursuing Juniper, sent his dog to stop him 
and take his attention, while he came to condole with and give me a rub 
down. This done, he caught Juniper cleverly, and advised me to return 
home. 

But where is the woman who, once fired by the ambition of excelling 
in anything, likes to confess herself beaten? ‘‘ No, he was very kind, but 
I would rather go on if there was any chance of catching up the hounds 
again anywhere.” 

“‘ Well, miss, then you go through them two gates down there, and 
then into a lane, and you stick to that ’ere lane till you can see over into 
the next valley, and if you don’t see or hear them ’ere hounds or riders 
then, why I advise you to come back this way, and my missus will take 
the greatest of care of you and show you the way to the abbey.” 

“ A thousand thanks ;” and I was obeying his injunctions to the letter, 
and Juniper having caught his wind soon brought me to the spot of hope 
or despair. 

Hurrah ! there they went in full cry just in the valley below me, 
and one bit of pink alone was following them. What is the talisman 
that that particular colour has for my sex ?—clearly for nursemaids in the 
Park a great one. Nor am I proof against it, I suppose; for my heart 
gave a great thump, and I was urging my good little horse at his best 
pace to keep in sight of it. I forded a biggish river, which washed my 
muddy habit, but left me wetter than before, and crossed some nice big 
fields, scrambling through the fences, where I had seen the bit of pink go 
in front of me. We rose into the higher country again, and Juniper 
sighed for more wind ; but still the bit of pink kept remorselessly on, 
and at last I saw it pop up in the air and disappear over a desperately 
strong fence. My heart almost failed me. Could Juniper follow him? 
My riding-master’s injunctions rang in my ears: “ Sit straight and well 
back, clip your knee to the third pummel, and catch hold of your horse 
firmly without checking him.” I did my very best ; Juniper did his, and 
we landed over the drop on the other side in a tottering but safe fashion. 

The bit of. pink had pulled up within fifty yards to watch the hounds, 
and saw me for the first time. 

“Good gracious, Miss Bland, I had no idea you were following me, or 
I should not have led you over such a nasty place. Splendidly done, 
though. Come on, and I will be more careful in the future. We are 
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bound to kill him soon if we have not changed ; only five couple of 
hounds with us; everybody else lost ; splendid run; look how they race 
him! You shall have a brush to take back to London with you, and it 
takes a good hound to kill a really good Welsh fox.” 

I had no time to reply before he beckoned me away again, and we 
seemed to be galloping into endless space, which even plucky little 
Juniper was evidently getting tired of, when suddenly the music of our 
little pack ceased in a dingle below us, and my companion, springing off 
his horse, shouted, “‘ Hurrah, they have him at last! Whoo-hoop!” and 
disappeared, leaving me to my fate. I would have jumped off, too, but I 
was so stiff and tired that I gave up the attempt. Soon he appeared 
again, dragging in triumph the victim of the chase—the body of a grand 
old fox. Ought I to say so? but even in the hour of triumph I felt a pang 
for the poor fellow—so sad a sequel to his confident easy style of bidding, 
us defiance this morning, when he broke cover. 

As for Frank Farmer, he danced a war-dance over him, held my horse- 
while I dismounted, made me lift him to see how long he was (and stiff, 
poor fellow !), gave me his brush to put in my saddle-pocket, tied the head: 
on his own saddle, and tried to get our ten tired hounds to make a meal 
of the remainder. 

‘* And now, Miss Bland, the afternoon is getting on ; it will be dark in 
an hour. I have not an idea where we are, or what to do with these hounds. 
There is a farmhouse up there. Suppose we try to get you acup of milk ? 
We will shut up the hounds there (for they are sure not to follow us) and 
send Rufus after them.” 

I readily agreed to his suggestion, and was thoroughly warmed and’ 
cheered by the dearest old farmer’s wife I had ever seen. As for Frank 
Farmer, he quite came out in a new view—chaffing, bantering, and 
amusing each by turns, playing with the children round and round the- 
kitchen, that I could hardly believe him to be the same frightfully shy 
awkward individual of yesterday. 

Daylight waned, however, and the creature comforts of this snug 
farmhouse had to be left behind. Once more lifted into the saddle, with 
horses slightly freshened by a good drink of gruel and a feed of corn, we 
took the farmer’s direction for Abbeydwr. “ A good twelve miles, sir,” I 
heard him say, “and the fog is coming on thick. Be sure and stick to 
the road over Melennyth,” 

It seemed rather strange at first, the thought of having to jog along 
over twelve rough miles, on a tired horse, with a man who, twenty-four 
hours before, had been a perfect stranger ; but London society had rubbed 
the edges off my shyness, and had I not come to look upon Frank Farmer 
as something different to the ogre of yesterday }—so much more straight- 
forward and unaffected than London men—who did what he could do, well, 
and was, after all, no fool. So we talked pleasantly of the day’s doings, 
lamented the absence of everybody else, and decided upon crowing over 
them considerably, till we came to the high ground, which evidently was 
Melennyth. No fences now; all bare hill; and, to make matters worse, 
an unmistakable fog had settled down upon us. 
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“ Stick close to me, Nellie—I mean Miss Bland ; once separated here, 
and I know not what might happen to us.” 

I was obedience itself. It was soon evident, however, that we were 
no longer on the road. The horses kept stumbling over gorse-bushes, and 
very soon Frank’s horse went plump into some deep ground, and we were 
brought to a full stop. 

“ By Jove, this is awkward! I wonder whether they have these sort 
of places in New Zealand? No roads there, I expect, on dark nights or 
light ones.” 

‘* Are you going to New Zealand, then?” 

“* Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

-I gave a little dissatisfied grunt at that moment. It might have 
been caused by the cob’s cannoning against a gorse bush. 

‘¢ What should you think a fellow like me ought to do, Miss—Nellie, 
who has very little prospects in England ?” 

I had never been called upon to answer such a question, but I was 
equal to the occasion, and replied: “ Consult your best friends, and don’t 
act in a hurry, Mr. Farmer.” 

“ Humph, we've lost our way anyhow, but that shall not prevent my 
consulting you on this matter. You have been my best—may I say 
best '—friend to-day. Is a fellow obliged to go to New Zealand if he 
can’t—can’t afford to hunt in England or Wales, and has no other pursuit 
in life at which he is likely to thrive?” 

I was getting out of my depth, but I returned to the charge once more. 
“T don’t believe, Mr. Farmer, in a man like you not being able to thrive 
at anything but hunting, and therefore I think you have an alternative 
when you talk of emigrating.” 

At that moment our horses stopped short, and what looked very like 
a precipice loomed before us. 

“ Hold hard !” cried Frank, in a very matter-of-fact way ; “ we have no 
alternative here but to go back. Let us try a view-halloa before we 
continue our discussion.. You would not care to continue our téte-a-téte 
on this hill all night, would you, Miss Bland?” 

He had, at all events, got back to the propriety of the thing in calling 
me Miss Bland ; but, in truth, I cared at that moment very little how long 
the téte-d-téte lasted. I liked it in spite of the fog. 

He halloaed, but echo answered nothing, and we turned in a fresh 
direction. 

“You've set me thinking of that alternative. I never thought of it 
before. I should want no end of encouragement before I could face it. 
What means would you advise? You are such a brick, and women, after 
all, I believe, have better heads than the men, only they seldom get the 
chance of using them.” 

It struck me forcibly just then that I was being led into dangerous 
ground in a double sense, but it was dark. He could notsee my face, and 
I grew bolder, 

“T think you would find encouragement enough if you only tried. I 
advise your getting us both out. of this horrid mist as soon as 
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possible, and then, perhaps, we shall jog along comfortably once more 
towards home.” 

“Capital, Nellie! Be hanged if I don’t take heart. You are the 
only girl Iever——. Thank God, thereisahorn. Rufus, asI live! Let 
us both shout. As loud as you can, Nellie, both together. I believe we 
shall get home after all.” 

One half the sweet speeches in life have been interrupted, I verily 
believe, and although, perhaps, this horn saved our lives, I liked it none the 
better for that. 

More shouting, more horn-blowing, and the grim figure of Rufus 
looming within a yard of us. 

“Bless me, Mr. Farmer, be it you? Where be them hounds? I 
never expected to see mortal man any more to-night, so began to blow. 
I’ve only six hounds, and, Lord-a-mercy! who’s that other figure with 
you? Ifitain’t the young lady ! Well, there'll be a pretty hue and cry 
Don’t, Mr. Farmer ;” for Frank had at that moment struck the fox’s head 
in his face, and stopped him effectually. ‘So you’ve killed? Capital, 
indeed. We turned back on a fresh fox ; but where are my poor hounds? 
What have you done with them?” 

“You'll find your hounds (at least five stile of the best of them) in 
Cwmavon farm buildings ; but, first of all, show us the way off this lovely 
hill.” 

““Where’s Cwmavon, please, sir?” 

“‘T haven’t the faintest notion at this moment, Rufus.” 

I gave a little laugh at this point, which entirely disconcerted poor 
Rufus, and made him, contrary to his wont, speak disrespectfully, and 
' say: “ Indeed, it’s my opinion you're a pair of lunatics.” 

“Well, we shall be soon if you don’t quickly land us in a road of 
some sort,” playfully retorted Frank. 

“‘T suppose I must, then ;” and in due time we were mercifully led into 
more habitable regions, and. Rufus again disappeared in the apparent 
hopeless search after Cwmavon and his hounds. 

It seemed minutes, it might have been hours, before—tired, travel- 
stained, and conscience-stricken —a pair of wanderers arrived at 
Abbeydwr. 

Never shall I forget the hubbub that our arrival stirred up in that 
hospitable abode. The moment we rang the bell there was a rush of 
anxious uncertainty into the hall. The butler’s face was enough, when 
he had half opened the door, to tell the anxiety our absence had brought 
to everybody. 

Frank’s weapon of defence against the rush of anxious inquiries was 
our poor victim’s head, which he mercilessly swung into every comer’s face, 
while I, brazen-faced hussy that I must have been (I tell it now with 
shame), waved the brush at them—men, women, and children alike— 
till the whole place was in an uproar of whoo-hoops and hurrahs, — 

“ Tell us all about it.” 

“What have you been doing ?” 

“Where have you been ?” 
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“ Are you not nearly dead with cold and fatigue ?” ; 

You wretched creatures! What will your mamma say, Nellie, if 
she hears about this in London ?” 

I hardly dared to think at that moment, for had we not fixed to be 
married in the first week in January? and was not my Frank utterly 
ignorant of the trifling fact that he was engaged to be married to a 
heiress ? 

The alternative he had chosen had entirely set aside his journey to the 
antipodes, 

This was the first and best day’s sport I ever enjoyed. I hope the 
hunt-week at Abbeydwr will be an annual affair, and that we shall have 
an invitation, Perhaps, when I am married, they will think I am 
no fun. 








Poem for Recitation. 


ee 


THE STREET TUMBLERS. 


By Grorce R. Sims. 


HANK the lady, Johnny, and give the money to dad. 

Yes, I’m his mother, lady—don’t say, ‘ Poor little lad,” 
For he likes the tumblin’ rarely—took to it from the first. 
Accidents t—nothing to speak of—a bruise or two at the worst. 
It’s him as draws the money ; he’s pretty and looks so smart, 
He gets many a bit o’ silver, with a “ Bless your little heart !” 
Danger—because’his father flings him up like a ball !— 
He’s been at the game too long, ma’am, to let our Johnny fall. 


You'd sooner your child was dead, ma’am, than leading a life like this ? 
Come here a minute, Johnny, and give your mammy a kiss ; 

Look at his rosy cheeks, ma’am, look at his sturdy limbs ; 

Look how his dark eyes glisten ; there’s nothin’ their brightness dims. 
We live in the air and sunshine, we tramp thro’ the long green lanes, 
We know where to get good shelter, and we never have aches or pains. 
We're happy we three together as we roam from place to place, 

We should die pent up in cities, for we come of a gipsy race, 


The rough and the smooth together, it isn’t so hard a life, 

Yes, I’ve had my troubles—the biggest, the year I was mother and wife. 
*Twas a hard black frosty winter the year that our baby came, 

The master had sprained his ankle, and hobbled along dead lame. 

He’d had to give up performin’, for the agony made him shriek, 

And I had a month-old baby, and illness had left me weak. 

We couldn’t do much for a livin’, and we weren’t the folks to beg, 

The master was fond o’ baby, but, Lord, how he cursed his leg ! 
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We wouldn’t go in the workhouse, so we just kept trampin’ on, 

Till the last of our little savin’s hoarded for months had gone. 

The master he got no better, and I got worse and worse, 

And I watched the baby wastin’ as I hadn’t the strength to nurse. 

I was cross and low and I fretted, and I’d look at the child and think 
As p’raps it ’ud be a mercy if the Lord ’ud let it sink— 

Sink and die and be buried before it grew to know 

What a road life is to travel when the luck’s agin’ your show. 


At last, with the miles of trampin’, Jo’s leg grew quite inflamed, 

And the doctor who saw it told him if he didn’t rest he’d be lamed ; 
You can fancy what that meant, lady, to him as could lie in the street 
And toss a weight up and catch it, and spin it round with his feet. 
Now we couldn’t earn a copper, and at last we wanted bread, 

So we had to go to the workhouse for the sake of a meal and bed. 
We had to go to the workhouse, where they parted man and wife, 
And that was the wretchedest time, ma’am, of all my wand’rin’ life. 


It’s only folks like ourselves, ma’am, as can tell what artists feels, 

When they’re treated like common loafers that tramps and cadges and steals, 
It seemed to us like a prison, with all them heartless rules, 

So we started again, but often I’d stop by one o’ them pools 

That lie in a quiet corner, dark and slimy and still, 

And wonder what drownin’ felt like—you see I was weak and ill. 

I know it was bad and sinful, but my thoughts were strange and wild ; 

- You can pity a homeless mother, who loved her ailin’ child. 


I hated the healthy babies I saw in their mothers’ arms, 

Yd look at my pale thin darlin’ with a thousand wild alarms, 
And think of what lay before us if the master didn’t mend, 
And our means of earnin’ a livin’ had come to a sudden end, 

I envied the sturdy children when I looked at my poor wee mite. 
I sometimes fancy now, ma’am, maybe as my head weren’t right ; 
But I never envied another after a certain day, 

As Providence gave me a lesson in a wonderful sort 0’ way. 


It was through your a-sayin’ you’d rather your child was stiff and dead 
Than leadin’ a life like Johnny and as put it into my head 

To tell you my bit o’ story, and how as I came to see 

It’s better to be contented, no matter how bad things be. 

Now look at him yonder, lady—handsome and firm o’ limb ; 

There isn’t a mother in England as mightn’t be proud o’ him. 

‘Yet the day as I had my lesson I looked at his poor pinched face, 

And I envied a little creature as came of a high-born race. 


‘We'd tramped to a country village, and passin’ the village church 
Sat down in the porch a minute, for Joe had begun to lurch 

And stagger a bit and murmur, for his ankle was awful bad ; 

But we hadn’t sat down a second when a beadle came up like mad, 
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And ordered us off, and bellowed, and went nigh black in the face ; 
We saw what was up directly, when a big crowd filled the place, 
And carriages full of ladies came drivin’ up to the gate ; 

I never saw such a christenin’—’twas the heir to a grand estate. 


‘We were pushed along by the people, and got mixed up in the crowd, 
And I heard ’twas a countess’s baby, for the women talked aloud. 

The great folks filled the chancel—all friends of my lord the ear!’s, 
For this was the first boy-baby—the others had all been girls. 

I heard that one half the county would come to that baby-boy ; 

I watched as his grand nurse held him, and I saw the mother’s joy. 
Then I thought of the life of pleasure, of the love and the tender care, 
Of the fortune that God had given that white-robed baby-heir. 


Then I looked at my half-starved Johnny, and thought of his hapless lot, 
A lame street-tumbler’s baby, by God and by man forgot. 

And my heart was filled with passion as I looked at the tiny heir, 

And thought—* Ah, if only Johnny had future half as fair!” 

I envied my lady countess—no fear had she for her child ; 

My eyes were red with weepin’—her proud lips only smiled. 

And I cried in my bitter anguish—“ Oh God, if my little son 

Could have such a fate as heaven intends for that pampered one !.” 


So we stood in that church—two mothers—she blessed and me accursed, 
And my heart was full of envy, when suddenly with a burst 

Of a music loud and joyous the organ filled the place ; 

And stoopin’, the lovely countess pressed her lips on her baby’s face. 
And then—it was all in a moment—I heard a sudden cry, 

And a shriek from the lady-mother—then a murmur from low and high. 
For the baby-heir to the title, guarded from every harm, 

Lay dead in its christenin’ garments—lay dead in its nurse’s arm ! 


I rushed from the church that moment, my senses seemed to reel, 
And I hugged my poor wee baby, with my hand on its heart to feel 
The beatin’ that seemed like music—then I clasped it to my breast 
And smothered its face with kisses till I woke it from its rest. 
Then its eyes looked up so sweetly, like an angel’s, into mine, 

And I thanked the God of Mercy for a blessing so divine. 

For I had my babe—my darlin’—what matter the workhouse bed ? 
I could pity the noble lady, whose little child lay dead. 


But our luck got round soon after, for I got better so quick 

I was able to dance and juggle, and spin the hat with a stick ; 

And Johnny grew plump and pretty, and learnt to hold the shell, 
To lisp out “Ta” for the pennies, and the master’s leg got well ; 
And then when the boy grew bigger he took to the tumblin’ so 
That he learnt the tricks directly, and was quite a part of the show. 
Street tumblin’ ain’t a fortune, but you know how I came to see 

As it’s better to rest contented to be what you’ve got to be. 
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MISS ADA’ CAVENDISH. 
[See Photographic Frontispiece. } 


T was as a sprightly burlesque actress at the Royalty Theatre 
that this talented actress first attracted attention. She 
made her first appearance here in May, 1865, as Hip- 
podramia, in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s burlesque of “ Pirithous, 
the Son of Ixion.” On Thursday, February 15th, 1866, 

she made her appearance at the Haymarket Theatre in the comedietta 
entitled, “ A Romantic Attachment,” and at this house, on January 14th, 
1869, she played Mrs. Pinchbeck, on the occasion of the first performance 
of the late T. W. Robertson’s play, “‘ Home.” On April 16th of the fol- 
lowing year, when the Vaudeville Theatre was opened under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Montague, James, and Thorne, Miss Cavendish appeared 
in the late Andrew Halliday’s comedy, “For Love or Money.” At the 
Globe Theatre, on October 8th of the same year, she played the character 
of the Marchesa San Pietro, in a revival of Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
drama, “‘ Marco Spada.” On Monday, September 11th, 1871, in a 
revival of Dr. Westland Marston’s drama of “Donna Diana,” at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Miss Cavendish played the leading réle; and on March 
25th, 1872, at the same theatre, she acted Julia in “The Hunchback.” 
Soon afterwards, at the Court Theatre, she played Estelle in the first 
performance of “ Broken Spells,” by Dr. Westland Marston and Mr. 
W. G. Wills. In May, 1873, at the Olympic Theatre, she sustained the 
part of Mercy Merrick in “The New Magdalen.” On Friday,September 
26th, of the same year and at the same theatre, she appeared as Juliet 
for the first time; and at the same theatre, in March, 1874, she acted 
the heroine in the late Tom Taylor’s play of ‘‘Clancarty.” In a revival 
of “Much Ado about Nothing ” at ‘the Gaiety Theatre, in April, 1875, 
she sustained the character of Beatrice, and at Easter, 1876, in the first 
performance in London of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s “ Miss Gwilt” (which 
was first produced in Liverpool), Miss Cavendish played the heroine. 
On Saturday, January 13th, 1877, in the first performance at the 
Olympic Theatre of “ The Queen of Connaught,” the principal part was 
impersonated by Miss Cavendish. She has undertaken, for brief periods, 
the lesseeship of the Olympic, St. James’s, and other London theatres, 
and performed with much success in the provinces and in America, 
Miss Cavendish made her first appearance in the United States in 
September, 1878, at the Broadway Theatre, New York, as Mercy 
Merrick, in “The New Magdalen.” After her prolonged absence from 
England she reappeared in this country as Marie de Fontagnes, in the 
revival at the Haymarket Theatre, on November 26th, of “Plot and 
Passion.” 
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ComPitep Bry AusTIN BRERETON. 


DecemsBer, 1880. 


4th.—* Good Fortune,” Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from the French 
of Octave Feuillet, by C. F. Coghlan. St. James's. 
6th.—* Two Old Boys,” Comedy in One Act, adapted from the French of 
Henri Meilhac, by James Mortimer. Court. 
8th.—* The Cadi,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, by Arthur Matthison; 
music by Ambroise Thomas. Prince’s, Manchester. 
11th.—* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted from the 
French of MM. Scribe and Legouvé, by H. Herman. Court. 
(First produced at the Alexandra, Liverpool, September 1st, 1880.) 
12th.—* Our Relations,” Comedietta in One Act, by W. Ellis. Olympic. 
13th.—* The White Cliffs,” Drama in Four Acts, by Paul Meritt and 
Henry Pettit. Theatre Royal, Hull. 
13th.—* Jenny Wren,” Drama in Two Acts, by J. B. Johnstone. Britannia. 
15th.—* Quicksands,” Play in Four Acts, adapted from the Norwegian 
of Henrik Ibsen, Gaiety (Afternoon). 
18th.—* A New Trial,” Drama in Four Acts, adapted from the Italian of 
Paolo Giacometti, by C. F. Coghlan. Prince of Wales’s. (First 
produced at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, August 9th, 1880, under 
the title of “ For Life.” ) 
20th.— Mefistofele II.” Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from 
Hervé’s “ Le Petit Faust,” by Alfred Maltby. Alhambra. 
22nd.—* The Nine Days’ Queen,” Drama in Four Acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Gaiety (Afternoon). 
23rd.—* The Forty Thieves,” Burlesque-Drama in Three Acts, by Robert 
Reece. Gaiety. 
27th.—* Mother Goose,” Pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard. Drury Lane. 
27th.—* Valentine and Orson,” Pantomime, by F. C. Burnand. Covent 
Garden. 


JANUARY, 1881. 


3rd.—* The Cup,” Tragedy in Two Acts, by Alfred Tennyson. Lycewm. 
8th.—* The Money-Spinner,” Comedy-Drama in Two Acts, by Arthur W, 
Pinero. St. James’s. (First produced at the Prince’s, Manchester, 
November 5th, 1880.) 
10th.—“ The Love that Lasts,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted from the 
French by Frank Harvey. Theatre Royal, Northampton. 
15th.—“ Lola; or, The Belle of Baccarato,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, 
written by Frank A. Marshall ; music by Antonio Orsini. 
0 : 
24th.—“ Brave Hearts,” Drama in Two Acts, by Arthur Matthison. 
Oriterion. 
26th.—“ La Belle Normande,” Opera-Bouffe in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French, by Alfred Maltby and Richard Mansell; music by 
MM. Vasseur and Grevé. Olympic. 
29th.—* Divorce,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from the French, 
by Robert Reece. Vaudeville. 

















OUR LONDON MANAGERS. 

2. EDGAR BRUCE, Prince of Wales's. 

4. WILSON BARRETT, Princess's. 
HENRY IRVING, Lyceum Theatre. 

6. Aucustus HArrIs, Drury Lane, 7. THOMAS THORNE, Vaudeville. 

8. J. Ly» TooLe, Folly. g. W. H. KENDAL, St. Fames's 


1. S. B. BANCROFT, Haymarket. 
3. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Gaiety. 
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Fesrvary. 


2nd.—* The Colonel,” Comedy in Three Acts, founded by F. C. Burnand 
on “ Le Mari 4 la Campagne.” Prince of Wales’s. 

12th.—* The World against a Lie,” Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, 
by Miss Florence Marryat and G. F. Neville. Adelphi (After- 
noon). (First produced at the Alhambra, Barrow-in-Furness, 
May 24th, 1880.) 

14th.—“ Peggy.” Drama in Three Acts, by Joseph Mackay. Royalty. 

16th.—* Clemency ; or, The Power of Love,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted 
from Emile Augier’s “ Diane,” by Hugh Marston. Park. 

21st.—* All for Gold ; or, Fifty Millions of Money,” Drama in Four Acts, 
by Francis Hopkins. Surrey. 

2ist.—* Bazilette,” Operetta, by Justin F. Fitzsimon. Philharmonic. 

21st.—* Gentle Gertrude,” Musical Melodramatic-Satire in One Act, by 
T. Edgar Pemberton; music by T. Anderton. Alexandra, Inwer- 


pool, 
24th.—“ beet Dundee,” Historical Drama i in Five Acts, by Malcolm E. 
Boyd. Torquay. 


24th.—‘ Night Birds,” Drama in Four Acts, by G. L. Gordon and Joseph 
Mackay. Theatre Royal, Northampton. 

28th.—* Blower Jo ones,” Farce in One Act. Sadler’s Wells. 

28th.—* The Man and the Spirit,” Drama in One Act, by the late C. H. 
Hazlewood. Britannia. 

28th.—* On Ruin’s Brink,” Drama in Three Acts, by Edgar Newbound. 
Theatre Royal, Leicester. 

28th.—* Coal-ition; or, The Major (a Minor) and the Miner (a Major),” 
Farce in One Act, by Thos. H. Hardman and Herbert North. 
Theatre Royal, Bradford. 


Manrce. 


2nd.—* Bob the Outcast,” Drama in Four Acts, by W. F. Lyon. Sefton, 
Liverpool. 
5th.—“* Yvonne,” Drama in Two Acts, by Kyrle Bellew. Her Majesty's, 
Richmond. 
10th.—* Tom Pinch,” Comedy in Three Acts, by Joseph Dilley and Lewis 
Clifton. Vaudeville, 
14th.—* The Stores,” Co-opera in One Act, by Edward Rose and Augustus 
Harris. Drury Lane. 
14th.—* A Lyrical Lover,” Comedietta in One Act, by H. Savile Clarke, 
Imperial. 
14th.—“ Michael Strogoff,” Drama in a Prologue and Five Acts, adapted 
from the French of d’Ennery and Jules Verne, by Henry J. 
Byron. Adelphi. 
14th.—* Devotion; or, A Priceless Wife,” Drama in a Prologue and Three 
Acts, adapted from the French, by Mrs. 8. Lane. Britannia. 
14th.—* Young Dick Whittington,” Burlesque in Five Scenes, by J. Wilton 
Jones, Theatre Royal, Leicester. 
14th—" Aunt Tabby,” Comedietta in One Act, by John C. Dackeitz. 
Hounslow. 
15th.—« A Pot of Money,” Comedy in Two Acts, by J. Swift. Her Majesty's, 
Richmond. 
26th—*“ Saint or Sinner,” Drama, adapted from Victor Hugo’s “ Les 
Misérables,” by Alfred Dampier. Surrey. 


oR arnt 
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Maxrcu—continued. 

'26th.—* Gerty,” Drama in Four Acts, by “Owl.” Park. 

26th.— A Point of Law,” Farce in One Act, by Paxton and Woodville. Park- 

.28th.—“ Jeanne, Jeannette, and Jeanneton,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, 

adapted from the French of Paul Lacome, by Robert Reece. 

- Alhambra. 

28th.—* Major Marie-Anne,” Comedy in Two Acts, by Edgar Newbound. 
: Britannia. 

28th.—* The Corsican Brother-Babes in the Wood,” Burlesque, by George 

R. Sims. Royalty, Glasgow. 


Aprit. 


2nd.—* Branded,” Drama in Five Acts, by Richard Lee. Princese’s. 
11th.—“ Glass Houses,” Farcical Comedyin Three Acts, by F.W. Broughton. 
Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 
16th.—* La Boulangére,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from the 
' French by H. B. Farnie; music by Jacques Offenbach. Globe. 
16th.—* Seeing Frou-Frou,” Comedietta in One Act, by Alfred Murray. 
Globe. 
16th.—* His Wife,” Drama in a Prologue and Five Acts, founded on “The 
Prodigal Daughter,” by H. A. Jones. Sadler’s Wells. 
'16th.— If I were Rich,” Comedietta in One Act, by Frank Stainforth. Park 
16th.—* Our Polly,” Drama in Three Acts, by E. Towers. Pavilion. 
‘16th.—“ Australia; or, The Bushrangers,” Drama in Five Acts, by W. A. and 
A. G. Stanley. Grecian. 
18th.—* Doctor Dora,” Comedietta in One Act, by F. W. Broughton and 
Henry Pettit. Garrick. 
18th.—“The Tiger of Mexico; or, A Rough Road to a Golden Land,” Drama 
in Four Acts, by J. B. Johnstone. Britannia. 
18th.—* The Little Stranger,” Farce in One Act, by Joseph Derrick. 
‘ Alexandra, Liverpool. 
18th.—* A Wild Love; or, Eagle Wally,” Drama in a Prologue and Five 
Acts, adapted from the German. Old Theatre Royal, Bristol. 
23rd.—* Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, by 
W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Opera Comique. 
28rd.—* Mother-in-Law,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by George R. 
Sims. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. 


May. 


2nd.— The Desperate Women” (“ Fair Sinners,” see May 16th), Drama 
in Four Acts, by F. M. Paget. Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton. 
4th.—“ The Member for Slocum,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, founded 
on “ Le Supplice d’un Homme,” by George R. Sims. Royalty. 
6th.— Flint and ‘Steel,” Eccentricity in Three Acts, by J. F. McArdle. 
' Alesandra Opera House, Shefield. 
6th.—* The Madman,” Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, by G. RB. 
Walker. Theatre Royal, Gloucester. 
7th.—* Juana,” Drama in Four Acts, by W. G. Wills. Oowrt. (After- 
wards produced as “The Ordeal,” in Three Acts, at the 
Alewandra, Liverpool, October 24th.) 
. Mthi—* The Mormons; or, St. Abe. and His Seven Wives,” Drama in a 
Prologue and Four Acts. Olympic. 
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Maxy—continued. 


9th.—“ Jacko’ Lantern,” Extravaganza, by Jolin 0. Dackeitz. Orystal Palace. 
9th.—“ Fighting Fortune,” Drama in Four Acts, by F. A. Scudamore. 
Theatre Royal, Bolton. 
9th.—* The Shadow of the Sword,” Drama in Five Acts, by James 
Buchanan. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
9th.—* Spoons,” Farcical Comedy in Two Acts, by William Lowe. Gaiety, 
West Hartlepool. 
9th.—* First in the Field,” Comedietta in One Act, adapted from the 
French of Henri Meilhac, by Charles Marsham Rae. Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham. 
9th.—* Mephisto,” Drama in Three Acts, by Edgar Newbound. Britannia. 
16th.—* Fair Sinners” (“ Desperate Women,” see May 2nd), Drama in 
Four Acts, by F. M. Paget. Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham. 
- 17th.—* Butterfly Fever,” Comedy in Three Acts, re-adapted fromVictorien 
Sardou’s “ La Papillonne,” by James Mortimer. Criterion. 
21st.—* Welsh Rabbits,” Absurdity in One Act, by Knight Summers and 
Robert Reece. Folly. 
24th.—“‘ Herne the Hunted,” Amateur Burlesque, by W. Yardley and 
Robert Reece. Gaiety (Afternoon). 
 26th.—* Punch,” New and Original Domestic Comedy in Three Acts, by 
Henry J. Byron. Vaudeville. 
27th.—“ Pair o’ Wings,” Drama in Three Acts, by Edward Righton and 
Paul Meritt. Theatre Royal, Portsmouth. (As written by Paul 
Meritt and H. Girnot, first produced at the Gaiety, Dublin, 
December 13th, 1878.) 


28th.—“ Coralie,” Play in Four Acts, adapted from Albert Delpit’s “ Le Fils 
de Coralie,” by G. W. Godfrey. St. James's, 

30th.—* Foul Weather,” Drama in Five Acts, founded on Miss Braddon’s 
novel, “The Captain of the Vulture,” by C. W. Somerset. 
Royalty, Glasgow. 


JUNE. 


4th.—* Frou-Frou,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted from the French of 
Meilhac and Halévy, by J. Comyns Carr. Princess’s, (First pro- 
duced at the Gaiety, Glasgow, Sept. 12th, 1879, as “ Butterfly.”) 
4th.— Cinderella,” New and Original Drama in Three Acts, by E. Towers. 
Pavilion. 
6th.—“ Missing; or, Saved from the Scaffold,” New and Original Drama 
in Four Acts, by Edgar Newbound. Britannia. 
6th.—** Waiting Consent,” Comedietta in One Act, by May Holt (Mrs. 
Fairburn). Folly. 
11th.—“ Incognito,” Drama in. Four Acts, by Mdlle. Antonini, Her 
Majesty’s, Richmond. 
13th.—“ Lesbia; or, The. Vestal. Virgin,” Comedy in Three Acts, by 
Malcolm E. Boyd. Torquay. 
13th.—“ Fettered at Last,” Drama, by Kate A. Walton. Sefton, Liverpool. 
20th.—“ Eternal Justice,” Drama, by Kate A. Walton. Britannia. 
23rd.—‘The Great Mogal,” Comic Opera in. Two Acts, by Edward 
Oxenford and W. M. Meadows, . Royalty. 
23rd.—“ Let not your Angry Passions Rise,” Drama in One Act, by James 
Schonberg, Royalty. 
29th.— Too Late,” Play in Five Acts, by G. B. Thompson. Globe. 
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JULY. 
4th.—“ The Bronze Horse,” Spectacular Comic Opera in Three Acts, 

written by Howard Paul, and founded on Scribe and Auber’s 
opera, ‘‘ Le Cheval de Bronze.” Alhambra. 

18th.—* The Workman; or, The Shadow on the Hearth, ” Original Drama 
in Five Acts, by Frank Harvey. Olympic. (First produced at 
the Theatre Royal, Sunderland, May 10th, 1880.) 

18th.—* New Brooms,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by Henry J. Byron. 
Gaiety, Dublin. 

19th.—* Presence of Mind,” Original Comedy-Drama in One Act, by F. A. 
Scudamore. Princess’s, Edinburgh. 

20th.—“ Over the Garden Wall,” Farce in One Act, by Sydney Grundy. 
Fo 

23rd.— Flats,” Farcical Comedy in Four Acts, adapted from Henri Chivot’s 
ee Les Locataires de M. Blondeau,” by George R. Sims. Criterion. 

27th.—* Imprudence,” New and Original Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, 
by Arthur W. Pinero. Folly. 

27th.—* Woman’s Love,” Drama in Five Acts, adapted from “La Dame 
aux Camélias,” by Miss Alleyn. Her Majesty's, Carlisle. 

31st.— The Outlawed Son,” Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts, founded 
on Miss Braddon’s novel, “ Lucius Davoreen,” by W. F. Lyon. 
Her Majesty’s, Richmond. 


Aveust. 
ist.— Love’s Dilemma,” Operetta in One Act, by J. T. Denny; music by 
Franz von Suppé. Elephant and Castle. 
1st.—* Fluff; or, A Clean Sweep,” Absurdity in Three Acts, by J. F. 
McArdle. Opera House, Leicester. 
1st.—* Baron Rudolph,” Drama in Four Acts, by Bronson Howard. 
Theatre Royal, Hull. . 
8rd. Estranged,” Comedy-Drama in Three Acts, by H. Williamson. Globe. 
6th.—* Youth,” Drama in Eight Tableaux, by Paul Meritt and Augustus 
Harris. Drury Lane. 
6th.—“ Gibraltar,” Opera-Bouffe in Three Acts, founded on “La Reine des 
Halles,” by Alfred Murray ; music by Louis Varney. Haymarket. 
6th.—“ Major and Minor,’ Comedy-Drama in Two Acts, by W. Ellis. 
Olympic. 
9th.—* Ready and Willing,” Farce in One Act, by F. Grove. Astley’s. 
(First produced at the Theatre Royal, Margate, July 29th, 1880.) 
12th.—* Love’s Crosses,” Comedietta in One Act, by J.T. Day. Olympic. 
(First produced at the Theatre Royal, Wolverhampton, January 
28th, 1881.) 
13th.—“ The Faithful Heart; or, The Love that never Dies,” Drama in 
Four Acts, by R. Palgrave. Astley’s. 
19th.—“ Presence of Mind,” Drama in One Act, by F. A. Scudamore. 
Princess's, Edinburgh. 
20th.—* Sedgemoor,” Drama in Four Acts, by W. G. Wills and Freeman 
OC. Wills. Sadler’s Wells. 
22nd.—* Dane’s Dyke,” Drama in Three Acts, founded by Mrs. August 
Bright on her novel, “ Unto the Third and Fourth Generation.” 
Theatre Royal, Shefield. 
24th.—* Claude Duval; or, Love and Larceny,” Comic Opera in Three 
Acts, by H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon. Olympic. 
26th.—“ Donetoacinderella,” Burlesque, by Fawcett Lomax. Theatre 
Royal, Gloucester. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


1st.—* Our Lovers,” Comedy in Four Acts, by David Curtis. Theatre 
Royal, Greenock. 
2nd.—“ Faithful unto Death,” Drama in Two Acts, by E. M. Robson and 
Edward Compton. New Theatre Royal, Bristol. 
3rd.—* Old Steady,” Drama in Four Acts, by Mortimer Murdoch. Pavilion. 
5th.—* Blue and Buff; or, The Great Muddleborough Election,” Comic 
Opera in Two Acts, by E. V. Ward; music by W. L. Frost. 
Haymarket. (First produced at the Bijou Opera House, Liver- 
pool, January 24th, 1881.) 
6th.—* Culture Mania,” Absurdity in One Act, by Charles Cooke. Town 
Hall, Birmingham. 
7th.—* Quite an Adventure,” Operetta in One Act, by Frank Desprez; ~ 
music by Edward Solomon. Olympic. 2 
8th.—* The Gay City,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by George R. 
Sims. Theatre Royal, Nottingham. 
8th.—* Fra Diavolo, No. 2,” Burlesque, by J.T. Denny. Theatre Royal 
Croydon. 
10th.—* The Lights o’ London,” Drama in Five Acts, by George R. Sims, 
Princess's. 
14th.—* Reclaimed,” Comedy in Four Acts, adapted from Victorien 
Sardou’s “ Les Vieux Gargons,” by James Mortimer. Haymarket. 
15th.—* A Cloud of Smoke,” Farce in One Act, by Charles Squire. Her 
Majesty's, Richmond. : 
15th.—* Bat and Ball,” Absurdity, by Frank Russell. Her Majesty's, 
Richmond. 
19th.—“ Baffled; or, Parma Violets,” Drama in Four Acts. Standard. 
19th.—* La Mascotte,” Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from the 
French by H. B. Farnie and Robert Reece; music by Audran. 
Theatre Royal, Brighton. (See October 15th.) 
23rd.—* The Cape Mail,” Play in One Act, adapted from the French by 
Clement W. Scott. Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool. (See Oct. 27th.) 
24th.—* Honour,” Play in Four Acts, founded on “ L’Honneur de la 
Maison” of Léon Battu and Maurice Desvignes, by Maurice 
Barrymore. Court. 
24th.—** London Life,” Drama in Four Acts, by T. G. Clarke. Grecian. 


OcToBER. 
1st.—* The Half-way House,” Comedy in Three Acts, by George R. Sims. 
Vaudeville. 
3rd.—“ Mankind; or, Beggar your Neighbour,” Drama in Seven Tableaux, 
by Paul Meritt and George Conquest. Swrrey. 
8th.—* Bubbles,” Comedietta in One Act, by Charles L. Fawcett. Gaiety. 
8th.—* The Foundlings ; or, The Ocean of Life,” Drama in Seven Tableaux, 
adapted from “ La Dame de la Halle” of Anicet Bourgeois and 
Michael Masson, by Leopold Lewis. Sadler's Wells. 
8th.—“ Out of the Hunt,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, founded on 
“Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil” of Théodore Barriére and 
Victor Bernard, by R. Reece and T. Thorpe. Royalty. 
8th.—* False Colours,” Comedietta in One Act, by G. F. Pass. Royalty. 
10th.—* Sweetheart, Good-bye,” Comedietta in One Act, by May Holt. 
Theatre Royal, Scarborough. 
18th.—* Presented at Court; or, The Adventurer,” Farcical Comedy in 
Two Acts, by John Withers. Holte Theatre, Aston. 
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OctoBER—continued. 


15th.—* Whittington and His Cat,” Burlesque-Drama in Three Acts, by 
F.C. Burnand. Gaiety. 
15th.—* La Mascotte,” produced in London for the first time at the Royal 
Comedy. (See September 19th.) 
15th.— Humanity; or, Life for Life,” Drama in Four Acts, by Charles 
Locksley. Astley’s. 
17th.—* The Shadow of the Cross; or, The Sailor’s Dream of Home,” Drama 
in Three Acts, by Dodsworth Cole. Prince of Wales’s, Chester. 
17th.—“ Bottles,” Farce in One Act, by Charles Squire. Her Majesty's, 
Richmond. 
21st.—* The Lovers of Palma,” Play in Three Acts, by Ross Neil. Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. (First produced, as “ Paul and Virginia,” 
at the Gaiety, Dublin, September 23rd, 1881.) 
24th.—The Ordeal,” Drama in Three Acts, by W. G. Wills. (A new 
version of “Juana.” See May 7th.) Alexandra, Liverpool. 
26th.—* Queen and Cardinal,” Play in Five Acts, by Walter S. Raleigh. 
Haymarket. 
27th.—*The Cape Mail,” produced in London for the first time at the 
St. James’s. (See September 28rd.) 
28th.— King of Kent,” Play, by Keningale Cook. Her Majesty’s, Richmond. 
3lst.— A. Portmanteau Predicament,” Farce in One Act, by Fredk. 
‘ Bingham. Her Majesty’s, Richmond. 


NovEMBER. 


$rd.—* A Thread of Silk,” Comedy in Three Acts, by Arthur Matthison, 
founded on Victorien Sardou’s “Les Femmes Fortes.” (First 
produced at the Alexandra, Liverpool, November 25th, 1878, as 
“ A Battle Royal.”) Crystal Palace. 
5th.—* All in the Downs; or, Black Ey’d Susan,” Opera in Three Acts, 
by Douglas Jerrold; lyrics by Tom Jerrold; music by W. 
Meyer Lutz. Gaiety (Afternoon). 
7th.—* Mimi,” Drama in Three Acts, adapted from “ La Vie de Bohéme” of 
Henri Miirger and Théodore Barriére, by Dion Boucicault. Cowrt. 
12th.—“ The Pet of Newmarket,” Comic Opera in Two Acts, by Herbert 
Mooney; music by “Camille.” Sadler’s Wells (Afternoon). 
12th.—* Dust,” Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from ‘“*Le Point 
de Mire ” of Labiche and Delacour, by Sydney Grundy. Royalty. 
14th — Destiny,” Comedy-Drama in Three Acts, by W. F. Lyon. Her 
Majesty's, Richmond. 
19th.—“ The Modern Faust,” Play in Four Acts, by Herman Merivale. 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
23rd.—* Might and Right,” Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts, by 
F. A. Scudamore. Theatre Royal, Bolton. 
22nd.—* Only a Head,” Drama in Three Acts, by Edgar Wewbound. 
Britannia. 
26th.—** A Lesson,” Comedy in One Act, founded on the“ Lolotte” of 
Meilhac and Halévy, by F.C. Burnand. Haymarket. 
28th.—* Marriage Bells,” Comedietta in One Act, by Herbert Gough. 
Vaudeville. 


28th.—“ The Girl He Left Behind Him,” Variety in One Act, “conveyed 


from the French, by Delacour Daubigny”; music by Max 
Schroeter. Vaudeville. 





OUR PLAY-BOX. 


Our Plap-Box. 


—1o+—— 


“THE MODERN FAUST.” 
New and Original Play, in Four Acts, by Huzrman Muzrvax. 
First produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Saturday afternoon, November 19th, 1881. 
» Ma. Hammary Vez, 
- Mr, Antuur Dacrz. 


es Miss Mantra Harets. 
ee Miss Karz Finptay. 
« Miss LauncgLorre. 


Earty next year Messrs, Chapman and Hall will publish a novel by 
Mr. Herman Merivale, entitled, “ Faucit of Balliol.” Report speaks most 
highly of the work, and it is to prevent his book being dramatised by 
other authors that Mr. Merivale wrote his own adaptation, which, under 
the title of “ The Modern Faust,” was produced at a trial performance at 
Manchester last month. The company was only a scratch one, hastily 
gathered together, and the piece was hastily rehearsed. The play was 
acted just as it left its author's library, and, under the circumstances 
of its production, met with what I should consider a very encouraging 
success. 


“PLOT AND PASSION.” 


An Original Drama, in Three Acts, by the late Tom Tartor. 


First produced at the Crngie Theatre, on Seeadae tt October 15th, 1873. Revived at the 
Haymarket i Thentes, on Sat ovember 26th, 1881. 


Haymarket. 
Joseph Fouché ... oo Mr. Bancrorr. 
Desmarets ove eee eee 4 eco Mr. Anruvur Czctrr. 
de Cevennes...  ... 5 eos Mr. A. W. Puvezo. 
Mar. Texzsparz. 
Mz. H. B. Comway. 
Ma. Stewart Dawson. 
Mr. Dzan. 
4 ooo Miss Apa CavenpIsH. 
Miss Tunwen. eo Miss Aveusta Winton. 


“A LESSON.” 
A New Comedy, in One Act, by F. C. Buzwawp, founded on ** Lolotte.” 
Sir Thomas Duncan Mz. C. Brooxrre.p. | poe Le gua + Mrss Brancus Hewer. 
am. 


Mr. Wentworth ... Mz. H. B. Conway. «oo «ove ~Miss WARDEN. 
Miss Kate Reeve eee «. Mas. Bancrort. 


Tue revival of “Plot and Passion” at the Haymarket Theatre is notice- 
able as being the piece in which Miss Ada Cavendish made her reappear- 
ance in this country after her long absence in America, . Miss Cavendish 
is too good an artist to be lost to our stage, and I trust that she may soon 
be seen in a more prominent character than that of Maric de Fontagnes, 
* A Lesson,” in spite of some silly and exaggerated remarks about the play, 
which I have seen, is a capital little piece, of which Mrs. Bancroft is the 
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life and soul. Miss Blanche Henri gives a thoroughly artistic and most 
natural impersonation of Lady Duncan. 


- “MARRIAGE BELLS,” 


A Comedietta, in One Act, by Hzzszrt Gover. 
Produced for the first time in London at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday, November 28th, 1881. 


Colonel Neville ... Mr. J. G. Gramame. Mrs. Falkner... ee Miss Atma Munray. 
Percy Waldron ... Maz. J. R, Czavrorp. Jessie Falkner «. Miss E. Steatamors. 


Followed by, for the first time on the stage, 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


A Variety, in One Act, “‘ conveyed mie the be eed by Dztacoug Davugieny” ; music composed 
by Max Scuroztez. 


Ma, J. R. Cravrorp. Ned oe oe Ma. W. Hows. 


— Popcorn . . Me. THomss THORNE. Polly oe « ooe ~=Miss Kars Puriiirs, 
Giles Scroggins... + Ma. W. Lusrocg. Sarah Ann .» Muss Exta SteatHMors, 


‘ Marriace Bzgxis,” which I believe was originally produced at Brighton, 
is a pretty little story delicately handled, though the construction is not 
nearly so good as it might be. Miss Alma Murray was unfortunately cast 
for a part to which she is not at all suited, but she played pathetically and 
well, Miss Ella Strathmore was bright and pleasing, whilst Mr. J. G. 
Grahame struck me as being very effective in his character. “The Girl 
He Left Behind Him” is a comical musical trifle, “ conveyed from the 
French by Delacour Daubigny.” It is a merry little play, and affords 
Mr. Thomas Thorne a good opportunity for a display of humour. Miss 
Kate Phillips is animated and bright in her part, and Miss Ella Strathmore 
and Mr. J. R. Crauford play other characters. 


“ ENGAGED.” 


An entirely original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by W. 8. Gruzzer. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday, October no pF. Revived at the 
Court Theatre on Wednesday, November 30th, 188 
Haymarket. Court. 
Cheviot Hill ... ooo ne Mrz, Groner Horzy. ove Mrz. Heyer J. Brzon. 
Belvawney b\w. ene Ma. Kyriz Bs.iew. oe Mr. Kyriz Berizew. 
Mr. Sym; owe ooo Mrz. Hows. ee Mz, Currrorp Coorzz. 
cab eee Mr. Dewar. eee Mr. Denny. 
Ea aSioday eco eee Ma. WEATHERSBY. ove Me. Griusert Text. 
eos eee Miss Maxton TzRryr. ove Miss Marion Terzy. 
Minnie ove ace Miss Lucy Bucxstonz. ... Miss Cantorta Appison. 
Mrs. Macfarlane oa pi Miss Emiry Toornz. ove Miss Emity Tuorwz, 
i: ae ae Miss Juti Stewart. ove Miss Mzasor. 


Parker oe eens eae”! «000 Miss Juu1a Roszxxe. owe Miss L, Mzesxpirz. 


Mr. H. J. Byron plays Cheviot Hill, in “ Engaged,” quite after his own 
style. He is quiet throughout, and delivers his lines with point and 
emphasis. Miss Marion Terry, Miss Emily Thorne, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
resume their original characters. Miss Measor stands first and foremost 
in the cast by reason of her charming portrayal of the Scotch girl, and 
Mr. Denny is humorous as Angus Macalister. Miss Carlotta Addison 
plays Minnie capitally, and a bright and spirited representative of Parker 
is found in Miss L. Meredith. 
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“THE BLACK CROOK.” 


& Gpetente Tee geen te Banas Breen cts, founded on “La Biche au Bois.” Newly arranged 


Harey Paviroy ; music by Fazpzricx Cray and J. Jaconr. 
Produced at the Alhambra Theatre on Saturday, December 3rd, 1881. 


Black Crook «» Miss Constance Loszsr. pentdion. «oo Mz. Haney Pavrtoy. 
+» os Muss Lizzrz Coors, Prince Ji . Mz. Hewey Watsuam, 
Hue Miss Ross Bsranp. King Quiribibiboo Mons. René Loneroais, 
Miss Exits Psreeuxt. es J oe Mz. W. HarGeeavzs, 
-» Miss Juris Seaman, Buttercup oe Mn. J. H. Jarvis. 
+» Miss Kars Sucrivay. ie: angle: - Mz, Keruener. 
+. Miss Many J. Tuz « Mz. C. Powszz. 





AMIESON. 
ee Miss Loviszs Beveruey. Solfleer ove -. Mz, Repmump. 


“Tue Buack Crook” is the very thing for the Alhambra, Splendid 
scenery, gorgeous dresses, pretty music, and charming ballets have all a 
place in it. The display is one of the best and most effective spectacular 
productions that I have seen, but we can have too much of a good thing, 
and it must be confessed that four hours of even an Alhambra production 
is rather wearisome. The newly-decorated building looks very handsome, 
and the electric light, which is hung in the centre of the dome, diffuses 
its soft and pleasing light throughout the auditorium ; and thus newly 
decorated, and with such a splendid productign as “The Black Crook,” 
I see no reason why the programme of this theatre should be changed for 
many weeks, even perhaps months. 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” 


A New and Original Comedy- me in a Prologue and Five Tableaux, by Motyxzvx St. Jour 
da R. Mounrenzy JePuson. 


First produced at the Imperial Theatre on Monday afternoon, December 5th, 1881. 


Characters in the Prologue. 
The O’Brady 7 Mer. Ricuarp MansELL. “| fant. it. Anstruther ... Mz. Morrow R. Sztrey, 
Capt. Lovel .. . Mea. R. 8. Borern. ia Coverdale ... Miss Hatun Matuews, 
Brid ove Miss Loviss Daisy. 


Characters in the Drama. 
+ Mr. J. Neuson. Ben ooo 6 ees oe Mw, J. TRESAHAR. 
+ Mr. R. 8. Botery. — Cover- 
+ Me, D. Somers, eee ose we Miss F. Conzman, 
° — R. Manse.t, Lady Maud Coverdale... Miss F. Brover. 
Mr, M. BR. Sauren. Julia Coverdal + Miss H. Maruews. 


I 

. d 8 uae ° 

. Mr. 0, 8, Raywe. Gertrude Mallory ee Miss A. DrumMonD 
» Me, W. Parweut. 7 Miss D. Nos. 


ime ... eee oe 
. Mz. J. HupsPgrs, Dame Penwithel ee Miss L. Darby, 





“‘Unprr THE MistLEToE”! What on earth Mr. Molyneux St. John 
and Mr, R. Mounteney Jephson could have been thinking about to write 
such a wretched piece is more than I can imagine. It is a most miserable 
play, lacking plot, construction, and good dialogue, Only that as a slave 
of duty I was obliged to remain in my seat until the close of the piece, 
I should have left long before the conclusion of “ Under the Mistletoe.” 
Even the bonds of duty could scarcely restrain me from going when the 
play was only half over, and it was only through the forcible arguments 
of a friend that I could be induced to see it to the bitter end. 


Austin BRERETON. 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, V. E 
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Our Ommbus-Hox. 


Oe 


LL Paris is rushing to see “ Odette,” and small wonder, 
for in skill of arrangement, in knowledge of audiences, 
and in brilliancy of epigrammatic dialogue it may be 
pronounced one of the masterpieces of Sardou. When 

I read the description of the plot, I don’t mind confessing it 

seemed to me terribly commonplace ; and, indeed, the story as it 

stands is trivial enough. But to see the play acted is quite 

another thing. I have not been so interested in a theatre for 
many years; the time passed in watching four acts seemed like half an 
hour, and I can quite understand the utterance of a lady who told me that 
she should have liked to have encored the first act and several of the 
scenes. The first act of “Odette” is a drama complete, pithy, short, 
and concise, not a word too much, and not a moment wasted. The 
material is old, the theatrical method is new, and Sardou takes your 
breath away with his rapidity, his ingenuity, and his daring. The 
second act is one of conversation, but of the best. No one could 
be bored with it—so bright, pungent, and animated is the comedy, 
all tending to one desired and desirable end. The third act is one 
of strong dramatic action and elaborate business; the last act is one 
of irresistible pathos. So here you have drama, comedy, tragedy, and 
pathos all combined in a four-act play, and throughout fine chances for 
acting. It is worth while travelling over to Paris in mid-winter to see 
the devilish ferocity of Blanche Pierson as the tainted and corrupted 
woman of birth, breeding, and beauty ; to mark her sullen obstinacy and 
her tigerish sense of being baffled of maternal love ; her vexation, her 
disappointment, her moral shipwreck. It is worth a tossing on the 
Channel to watch the fine expressive acting of Dupuis, the old soldierlike, 
determined, and affectionate husband, and to enjoy once more the cynical 
comedy of Dieudonné ; and there is a lot of character by one Colombey, 
who plays a valet-de-pied at a shady gambling-house at Nice, and gives a 
performance that has all the bouquet and flavour of fine artistic acting. 
Whatever English audiences may think of “ Odette,” I am sure it will 
interest them, but it will be an extremely difficult play to cast, even at 
the Haymarket. 


Now that Christmas time is again among us, all good fathers and 
amiable brothers are wondering what the pantomimes are to be like, and 
where they must take their children and sisters to at this glad time. 
Let me give a few notes on the productions at the principal,London and 
provineial houses. First of all comes old Drury Lane with its time- 
honoured associations and its memories of bygone days. Here, on Boxing- 
night, will be produced what I venture to predict will be a gigantic 
_ success. “ Robinson Crusoe” is the subject chosen for the pantomime, 
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and it is from the pen of Mr, E. L. Blanchard. The company engaged 
to support it is the largest and most expensive that has ever been gathered 
together for a pantomime ; amongst the principal artistes are Miss Fanny 
Leslie, who will play the hero, and: Miss Amalia, who will act Polly ; 
Mr. Fred Laurie will impersonate Friday, Mr. Arthur Roberts will appear 
as an esthetic nurse, and Mr. James Fawn will act the part of a sporting 
publican, while Messrs. De Voy and Le Clercq will. play the King and 
Queen; Mr. Harry Jackson will once more appear in pantomime, and Mr. 
James Ridley, the elephant and goose of former productions, will be seen 
as a pug-dog. The dresses have been designed by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
and are the most costly that have ever been produced. Amongst the 
most important scenes is one of great novelty, which should make a hit. 
It represents a ship leaving London Bridge, and then sailing up the 
Thames ; as it sails, a double panorama is worked, and both sides of the 
river are exhibited at one and the ‘same time. Then there is a new idea 
for the wreck of the vessel, which is seen sinking through the waves, 
until the scene changes, and a ballet is represented, which, Mr. Harris 
assures me, is the most brilliant and glittering spectacle that has ever 
been seen on a stage. There is also an Indian procession, which passes 
through a ravine with people at both sides of the rocks. A street in 
old London will show a procession in which every trade is either 
comically or prettily represented, and which, in the matter of properties 
at least, has never been equalled. M. Labhart, the celebrated property- 
master, has been at work almost night and day for six months for this 
scene, a fact which speaks for itself. The ballet and chorus have been 
most carefully selected, and will consist of a hundred pretty girls, without 
a single ugly face amongst them. It should be mentioned that, in con- 

sequence of the great success of the Mirror ballet, which was introduced 

into the harlequinade of Mr. Harris’s pantomime last season, the attractive 

ballet will again be repeated this year, but on a more elaborate and 

magnificent scale. Mr. Harry Payne will be the clown. The scenery 
has been painted by Mr. Henry Emden and other able artists, and no 

expense has been spared to make the Drury Lane annual the best and 

most attractive pantomime that has yet been produced. Mr. Harris is in 

treaty for his pantomime to be transferred from Drury Lane to Niblo’s 

Gardens, New York, and afterwards for a tour in the United States. 


At Covent Garden the pantomime will also be produced on Boxing- 
night, under the direction of Mr. Richard Younge, who has written the 
pantomime, which is on the subjects of “ Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, 
and the Little Old Woman who lived in a Shoe.” Bo-Peep will be acted 
by Miss Nelly Claremont; Miss Clara Thompson will appear as Boy 
Blue; and Miss Lina Merville will act Jack Horner; Miss Florence 
Trevellyan will be the Queen Flora; and Mr. Harry Taylor, Mr. J. 
Bradshaw, and Mr. Julian Girard are also in the cast. Children will 
play an important part in the production, and are sure to become popular. 
The music has been selected and composed by Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe ; 
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and the superb dresses are from designs by M. Wilhelm. Mr. Wattie 
Hildyard will be the clown. A capital scene will be a realistic farmyard 
picture, with real carts and horses, sheep and fowls. Mr. William Telbin’s 
scene of the “City of Acanthia and Honeysuckle” will be a charming 
representation, and “ Reptile Hall,” with a ‘“ Ballet of Indescribables,” is 
also attractive in its way. There is a real transformation scene, from 
darkness to light ; and in the harlequinade will be found a skit on the 
Borough scene in “The Lights o’ London,” which, by a clever contrivance, 
suddenly changes to the hop-gardens of Kent. In the opening there is 
also a boot of gigantic dimensions, which opens and discloses a room with 
children in berths. Mr. Younge deserves success, and I have no doubt his 
pantomime will prove a triumph. 


The new burlesque by Mr. Robert Reece, “ Aladdin,” which is to be 
produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Christmas Eve, claims a place amongst 
the novelties of theseason. It is the third of the series of the burlesque- 
dramas, and in it Mr. Edward Terry will make his welcome reappearance 
in town since his most successful provincial tour, which has just been con- 
cluded. All London will delight in the return of Mr. Edward Terry. 
Miss Farren, Miss Kate Vaughan, Mr. Royce, Mr. Dallas, and Mr. Squire 
are also in the cast. The dresses are made from designs by Mr. Alfred 
Chasemore, of “ Judy,” and the scenery is by Mr. Hann and others. 


At Sadler’s Wells the pantomime of “The Forty Thieves” has been 
written by Mr. Frank Stainforth ; and at the Surrey Theatre, “ Mother 
Bunch,” by Messrs. Henry Spry and George Conquest, will be produced. 


In the provinces pantomime still holds full sway, and is looked 
forward to as eagerly as ever. The rivalry will this year be greatest at 
Liverpool, I think. At the Alexandra Theatre, Mr. Edward Saker will 
present “ Dick Whittington,” for the libretto of which Mr. T. F. Doyle is 
mainly responsible. Mr. Doyle will also play a principal part, and Mr. 
David James, jun., Mr. W. Hogarth, Mr. Arthur Ricketts, Miss Nellie 
Bouverie, Miss Irene Verona, and Miss Kate Lovell are also engaged. 
The scenery, by Mr. John Brunton, far surpasses that of last year, and 
is very bright and animated. There are some capital stage-pictures, which 
reflect great credit upon Mr. Saker and his able stage-manager, Mr. G. W. 
Harris. There is a ship which is filled and the rigging crowded by sailors 
and marines ; the vessel is a wonderful piece of mechanical construction, 
and occupies the whole stage. A clever shipwreck scene, a pretty Toy 
scene, and a gorgeous Indian procession, also lend attraction to the 
production. The music has been selected and arranged by Mr. John 
Ross, the musical director of the establishment. 


The three other Liverpool pantomimes—at the Prince of Wales’, 
Royal Court, and Rotunda Theatres—have been written by Mr. John 
F. McArdle, who, during two previous Christmas seasons, had five of 
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his pantomimes running simultaneously at Liverpool houses. At the 
popular Clayton Square resort, “ Aladdin” will be the attraction, Mr. 
Frank Emery having secured an exceptionally strong company, including 
Miss Alice May, Miss Pollie Randall, Miss Dot D’Alcorn, Messrs, Alfred 
Hemming, F. Cairns, W. Morgan, Little Levite, Mr. Gale St. John and 
Miss Celia Dwight, and other specialties, 


At the new Court Theatre, for the stage and general management of 
which Mr, R. B. Bainbridge has engaged the exclusive services of Mr. W. 
Sidney, so well known in managerial connection with Liverpool and 
Manchester houses, the first pantomime will be “The Babes in the- 
Wood.” The cast will comprise Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, Miss Camille 
D’Elmar, Miss Daisy Angell, the Gilbert Juvenile Troupe, Messrs. 
Aynsley Cook, Horatio Saker, H. D. Burton, R. Hicks, and other 
popular performers. The scenic effects, including a vertical and hori- 
zontal panorama, will be the work of Mr. H. P. Hall, of Mr. Bainbridge’s 
Manchester house. 


The Rotunda Theatre will present to the North-end playgoers “ Jack 
the Giant Killer”—this being Mr. McArdle’s eighth pantomime at this 
house, where a great specialty is- made of the Christmas productions. 
The engagements include the Majiltons (Marie and Frank), Miss Marie 
Rhodes, Mr. W. Andrews, and a host of specialty and variety performers. 


The rivalry at the Manchester, as well as the Liverpool, theatres will 
this year be keener than ever; and it may be safely said that the 
managers have never gone to such heavy expense in securing strong casts 
and splendid mountings. Messrs. Frank W. Green and E. Edmonds 
have furnished the libretto for the “ Royal,” where the fortunes of “ Bo- 
Peep” and “Gulliver” will be linked together. Mr. Fred. Stimson, a 
great favourite here, will again play a comic female part ; Messrs. Lionel 
Rignold and Frank Vennimore are likewise re-engaged, and Miss Laura 
Sedgwick, Mr. Furneaux Cook, and Mr. G. Capel are cast for prominent 
characters. Mr. Charles Bernard will present Mr. McArdle’s new version 
of “ Robinson Crusoe” at the Prince’s Theatre, where Mr. John Wain- 
wright (the greatest of local favourites), Mr. R. J. Roberts, the Walton 
Family, Miss Lottie Harcourt, Miss A. Anderson, and other well-known 
performers will assist in what, it is rumoured, is to be a big success, 
after two previous comparative failures. The beautiful tropical stage- 
sets are the work of Mr. Robson, assisted by Mr. C. Parker. Both 
leading houses will present their Christmas pieces on Saturday, the 
17th inst. 


At the Manchester Queen’s, Mr. Emerson’s venture this year is to 
be “ Aladdin,” with the leading characters filled by Miss Grace Huntley, 
and Messrs. J. Bracewell and Charles Stevens, who so signally succeeded 
last year. 
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‘ At Glasgow, as at Sheffield, two theatres will depend on “ Dick 
Whittington” to achieve success. The Princess’s and Grand Theatres 
were opened by Messrs. Cecil Beryl and T. W. Charles respectively on 
the 10th inst. . Mr. Charles will reproduce his version of “ Dick Whit- 
tington,” successfully played at his Nottingham house last year, and has 
engaged some capital comedians, including Messrs. Charles Groves, Harry 
Fischer, and E. M. Robson. Mr. Bernard has reopened the big “ Royal” 
with Mr. McArdle’s “Dick Whittington,” for which he has engaged 
Messrs. H. Collier, Fred. Solomon, J. Matthewson, H. Bragginton, and 
several exceptionally good burlesque artists. 


The Sheffield “Dick Whittingtons,” at the Theatre Royal and 
Alexandra Opera House, will be furnished by Messrs. McArdle and 
Green respectively, who have heretofore often collaborated successfully, 
but are now in friendly competition. Mr. Green will also supply the 
book for the London Marylebone, the Brighton Royal, and the Bir- 
mingham Prince of Wales’; while Mr. McArdle’s name will be asso- 
ciated with the forthcoming productions at the Theatres Royal, Newcastle, 
Huddersfield, and other houses. 


The pantomime at the Grand, Mr. Wilson Barrett’s magnificent theatre 
at Leeds, always attracts a large amount of attention, not only in London 
but also in the provinces. This year “pantomime trip trains” are 
actually arranged to run from London to Leeds to afford people an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Mr. Barrett's annual; while from Manchester and 
other large towns frequent excursion trains have been arranged for. The 
subject this year is “ Red Riding Hood, or Harlequin, the Demon Wolf, 
and the Good Fairies of the Flowers,” and, as usual, the libretto has been 
specially written by Mr. J. Wilton Jones. The pretty nursery legend 
has received entirely new treatment, and spectacular effects have been 
introduced on a very large scale—effects, however, calculated to assist 
rather than retard the story. There are no fewer than fifteen ‘scenes in 
the opening, and a large number of leading scenic artists have been 
engaged upon the work, including Mr. William Beverley, Mr. Telbin, 
Mr. Walter Hann, Mr. Stafford Hall, Mr. Lester Sutcliffe, Mr. W. B. 
Spong, Mr. E. Stocks, and Mr. Mapleson. The chief mechanical effects 
are to be the breaking up of a school, the scene changing to a full 
rustic set ; a sudden change from a flowery glade in summer to the same 
spot in the depth of winter; a grand procession in the great hall of the 
Baron’s castle, realising Sir John Gilbert’s celebrated picture, “ Bringing 
in the Yule Log;” and a demon tunnel with a striking railway effect. 
There will be a “ Ballet of Flowers,” another ballet entitled “ Birds in the 
Snow,” and in the grand procession scene “the whole strength of the 
company ” will be concerned, with a band of fifty performers, a chorus 
of sixty voices (including a choir of boys) and supernumeraries to an 
indefinite number. For this great spectacular pantomime (as it really 
promises to be) the dresses have been designed by M. Pilotell and executed 
by Madame Alias. The leading artistes include Miss Jenny Hill, Mr. 
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H. C. Arnold, Messrs. Brown, Newland, and Wallace, Mr. Harry Rickards, 
Little Addie Blanche, Miss Kissie Wood, and Miss Elsie Cameron. Mr. 
Barrett certainly caters most liberally for his friends at Leeds, and this 
year he seems likely to excel all previous efforts. 


Mr. Wilson Barrett’s pantomime for the Theatre Royal, Hull, the 

. book of which is also from the pen of Mr. J. Wilton Jones, is founded 
on the story of “ Rebinson Crusoe,” which, looking at the fact that Crusoe 
sailed on his adventurous voyage from the port of Hull, ought to possess 
special local interest. Miss Cicely Nott, Mr. Arthur Rousbey, Mr. W. 
P. Grainger, and the Lupino troupe, are amongst the performers engaged. 


The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Bradford, is “The Forty 
Thieves,” written by Mr. James W. Richards, and founded upon the 
pantomime of the same name, produced by the late Mr. Charles Rice. 
The scenery of the opening is painted by Mr. E. W. Hall, of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London, and who is now painting some of the scenery 
for the Drury Lane pantomime. The transformation scene is the work 
of Mr. Charles Brew, at present engaged in painting the transformation 
scene of Covent Garden Theatre. The artistes engaged are Messrs, 
Bernard Leslie, Reuben Leslie, Edward Major, Fred. Vincent, W. H. 
Harvey (clown), the Norvella Brothers, and others, and Mesdames Lilian 
Lancaster, Kate Hamilton, Alice Hamilton, Fanny Marriot, Louie Engel, 
Kate Lynne, and other ladies, It is confidently expected that this 
year’s pantomime will surpass any previous one here—that is, if the 
degree of success be proportionate to the trouble and expenditure. 


The pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, will be “ Whit- 
tington and his Cat.” The libretto is by a local author, and, for the 
principal parts, Mr. Howard has engaged Miss Isabel Brian, of the 
“ Crutch and Toothpick ” Company ; Miss Haidee Crofton, Mr. Fawcett 
Lomax, Mr. Sidney Harcourt, of the Royalty Company; Mr. J. G. 
Laurien, and the Lorenzi troupe of pantomimists. One feature of the 
pantomime will be large paintings of popular public men, which will be 
introduced in one of the scenes, and have been specially painted by a 
well-known artist and caricaturist. 


The subject of the pantomime at the Dublin Gaiety Theatre is “ Lalla 
Rookh,” by Messrs. William Younge, of Covent Garden, and E. Hamilton. 
The scenic artists are Messrs. M‘Lennan and Harker; the costumes 
by Mons. and Madame Alias and Madame Léon ; the properties by 
Mr, Stanley and Messrs, Robinson and Burkinshaw of Liverpool; the 
selected music and original compositions are by Mr. T. J. Jackson; 
ballet and processions by Miss Rose Beckett; and the principal performers 
are Misses Esmé Lee, Pattie Heywood, Marie Compton, Alice Harvey, 
and Mr. H. C. Sidney. A great feature of this pantomime is a splendid 
panorama. 
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The pantomime at Worcester, under the management of Mr. Gomersal, 
is to be “ Sindbad the Sailor.” Mr. Gomersal is one of the few managers 
who for a greater portion of the year has a resident stock company, 
and many of our leading actors owe to him, to a great extent, their 
present position. He not only produces all his pieces carefully and well, 
sometimes comparing favourably with our London productions, but 
always engages competent actors, who he knows are “ worthy of their 
hire.” The pantomime of this year will even exceed in splendour that 
of last year, which was one of unprecedented success in Worcester. 
Mr. Stevenson plays the “woman” of the pantomime; Miss Elise Grey 
acts the Fairy Queen; while Mrs. Gomersal, the esteemed manager’s 
charming wife, plays. the part of “Sindbad.” Clever Mr. Vincent 
Sternroyd has also an excellent part. 


At the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, “ Robinson Crusoe” will be the 
Christmas attraction, with Miss Amy Grundy, Miss Rosie St. George, Miss 
Carrie Collier, Mr. Edmund Lyons, and Mr. Edwin Keene in the cast. 


For the Brighton pantomime of “Dick Whittington,” the following 
ladies and gentlemen have been engaged: Misses Emma Ritta, Lilian 
Francis, Kate Gurnéy, and Julia Warden; Messrs. W. W. Walton, 
Cyrus Bell, Chirgwin, the Lorraine Brothers, and others. 


Mr. Charles Bernard’s pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, 
will be “Beauty and the Beast,” whilst Mr. Richard Younge will provide 
for the patrons of the Tyne Theatre a pantomime entitled “ Bo-peep, 
Boy Blue, and the Little Old Woman who lived in a Shoe.” 


At the New Theatre Royal, Bristol, the Brothers Chute will produce a 
version of “ Aladdin,” supplied by Mr. William Younge. The panto- 
mime will undoubtedly be the finest production ever seen in Bristol, so 
far as spectacle is concerned, and the artistes engaged for the opening form 
an unusually strong combination. The hero of the lamp will be 
enacted by Miss Sara Beryl, who will find no difficulty in admiring 
a Princess represented by charming Miss Katie Ryan. Mr. Fosbrooke 
plays Pekoe, and the “ Son of the Moon” falls to the lot of Mr. J. W. 
Wallace, the part of his Grand Vizier being in the hands of jolly little 
Lewis ; Mr. and Mrs. and Baby English figure as the Magician, the Slave 
‘ of the Lamp, and the Queen of Lilliput respectively. Miss Julia Bullen 
is cast for Abdallah, and the indispensable widow will be represented by 
Mr. Mark Kinghorn. Other characters will be filled. by Miss Sidney, 
Miss Ada Glyn, and Miss Husk, added to which there will be a juvenile 
army numbering upwards of eighty rank and file. The whole of the 
scenery will this season be from the brush of Mr. Mark Barraud, and 
some of the sets are highly elaborate, and the mechanical contrivances 
more than usually striking. Amongst the principal scenes will be the 
athetic palace (a charming interior), which flies away, discovering an 
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African landscape. A most telling set is “A Square in Pekin,” and the 
scene of Fairy Ballet (still a Bristol requirement) is termed “The Fairy 
Elacanium and Icy Cave of the Magic Lamp.” This scene is of a very 
effective description, the centre being occupied by a prismatic fountain of 
real water. The transformation scene, “A Child’s Dream of Fairyland,” 
is, I am told, Mr. Barraud’s best effort in this line, and it will, I feel 
assured, be a striking point in the Bristol pantomime of 1881-82. 


The entertainments at Hengler’s Circus and at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, should not be forgotten at Christmas time. At the 
former place is to be found the very best amusement for children, and at 
the latter establishment there is much to admire in the pretty singing of 
Miss Edith Brandon and the humour of Mr. Corney Grain. 


To those who want a choice assortment of artistic Christmas cards 
and presents, let me recommend a visit to the establishment of M. Eugéne 
Rimmel, at 96, Strand, or 128, Regent Street, M. Rimmel has a charm- 
ing display of cards and presents of all sorts, and everyone on the look- 
out for taste and elegance should pay him a visit. 


Lady Theodore Martin (Miss Helen Faucit), with her accustomed 
kindness, has just given a Shakespearean Reading to the members of the 
St. Andrew’s University Dramatic Club. The Trial Scene from “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and the Forest Scene in “ As You Like It,” were 
rendered with all her old charm and genius. The members, who issued 
a number of complimentary tickets, had the pleasure of seeing an 
overflowing and appreciative audience. 


Mr. Harry St. Maur has just issued an interesting little tale, entitled 
“A Railway Mystery.” The book is worth perusing. It is published 
by the International Musical, Dramatic, and Literary Association, 
Limited, 281, Regent Street, and costs a shilling. 


“The Nephew as Uncle” is the title of a comedy in three acts, 
translated from Schiller by Mr. T. G. Wilkinson, and published in 
England by Messrs. Newman and Co. 


. Mr. Austin Brereton will edit the coming issue of Mr. David Bogue’s 
Annual, “ Dramatic Notes.” The book will be illustrated, as heretofore, 
by Mr. T. Walter Wilson. 


Mr. L. Martin Eiffe’s recitation of “ Hamlet” at the Langham Hall, 
on Tuesday, the 6th December, was given in the presence of a large, 
distinguished, and sympathetic audience. The performance was in all 
respects a remarkable one, and amply confirmed the judgment already 
passed by the public and many of the critics upon the ability, taste, and 
discernment of the gifted young German. The soliloquies were given with 
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great meaning and ‘effect, and Herr Eiffe brought the various personages of 
the’ tragedy before ‘his readers ‘with a force and distinctness which we 
have never‘seen equalled in récitation. His pronunciation of English 
is now almost perfect ;’ he has’ certainly taken extraordinary pains to 
profit by the suggestions which were made to him when his performance 
of * Maebeth” called so much attention to his histrionic powers. 


Early last month died in Paris a lady whose name is pleasantly 

associated with the drama, although she was “only an amateur.” 

Madame la Princesse de Beauveau Craon was the eldest of three sisters, 

one of whom was that famous Countess Delphine Potochka who sang to 
Chopin whilst he was dying. The Princess and her sisters, who were 
celebrated for their beauty and varied accomplishments, were the 
daughters of the Count de Komar. Madame Delphine, the friend and 
pupil of Chopin, died two years ago, and the earth closed over Ludmilia, 

Princesse’ de Beauveau, only the other day. This lady was the finest 

amateur actress—according to the best French critics, including Jules 
Janin—Paris has sven in many generations. She was quite the equal of 
Leontine Fay or Rose Chérie, . Very small and slight of figure, her face 

was as perfect as that of the Venus di Medici, and so vivacious was her 
manner and charmingly musical the intonations of her voice, that all 

who beheld her act remained enchanted, She frequently performed for 
charities, and not many years ‘ago netted 20,000 francs in one night 
for a hospital. ._The Princess was a most excellent woman in every way, 

and her death is deeply regretted. She is said to have been always 

ready to assist poor actors and actresses in distress, and on one occasion 
organised a dramatic entertainment, the proceeds of which saved a “ pro- 
fessional” family from ruin. The third sister of Madame de Beauveau 

was the Marchesa Medici-Spada, who died a nun, and in “order of 

sanctity.” She was a great singer, and said to be a rival even to Malibran 
herself. The Countess Delphine Potochka sang divinely, and at Chopin’s 

request sang Marcello’s hymn to him a few hours before he expired. 


Signor Rossi’s success in America has been “ qualified.” The critics 
cannot agree as to his merits. Those of Boston place him above Salvini, 
whereas the New Yorkers appear to find fault with much that he does, 
and to be slightly hypercritical Mr. Maybury Flemming, the able 
dramatic critic of ‘The Evening Mail,” has written some exceedingly clever 

“articles'on' each of Rossi’s performances, and considers the Romeo of this 
“great tragedian as by far his finest rdle. His Othello certainly never 
pleased, even in Italy, as much as Salvini’s; but, on the other hand, the 
Italians give him the palm, over his only rival,as Hamlet. Mr. Flemming 
remarks of Rossi in Othello, and with truth: “It is a somewhat venture- 
some guess for one to say what an actor’s conception of a character may 
be, for frequently his physical capabilities do not reach even to the exhi- 
bition of his theatrical idea of a part, and it is therefore impossible to 
state just in what light Signor Rossi regards Othello. His performatice 
of the part, however, was extremely sensual and coarse, unabashed lewd- 
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ness being on many occasions its salient feature. It need not be said 
that this was distasteful: in the highest degree, not only to lovers of 
Shakespeare and to those-who' take a poetic view of the character, but 
even to those, if there were any). whe were willing to accept as the true 
Othello, with all his’ traitsy:that-which they then saw before them. , The 
display of a man’s coarsest appetites on the stage cannot but be offensive, 
and specially so when they are put forward as attributes of a personage 
upon whom we are accustomed to look as something of a hero and worthy 
of a reasonable degree of respect... We cannot condemn a conception of 
the character of Othello which gives him violent passions of barbaric 
intensity and barbaric disregard of the usual restraints which curb the 
expression of strong feeling in the somewhat monotonous thing which we - 
call a civilised man. ‘But. Othello-is: not all passionate barbarian.. He 
has a large, magnificent body, fitted to hold passion in all the grand 
purity of its unbitted and unspurred force. But he has also a large 
brain, else he would never have been the general of the armies of Venice. 
He has also a large, generous disposition, else he could never have loved 
Desdemona so absorbingly as to put his unhoused, free condition into 
circumscription and confine for her sake, He has a superb delicacy of 
sentiment such as we are told is often found in the loftiest strains of 
savage blood. His: personality is. romantic in the highest degree, and 
in the highest degree. manly. Salvini, of the players who have most 
recently tried it here, came nearest the Othello of Shakespeare, because 
he infused into his personation all the brutal violence of the Moor’s nature, 
while tempering it by his dominant brain power and his almost childish 
warmth of heart. Rossi is charmingly romantic, in a material, not in a 
poetic sense, and seems enveloped in an atmosphere of rich emotion and 
of sheer physical daring and accomplishment, and this, we fancy, is a 
peculiarity of his individuality which will be found to pervade and enwrap, 
in various phases of ideality; all his personations.” 


Madame Virginia Marini, the great Italian tragic actress, has been 
performing in Milan before enthusiastic audiences, in Cossa’s last work, 
“Cecilia,” and also in the same eminent and lamented dramatist’s 
‘* Messalina,” in which she is truly magnificent. The Queen of Italy, 
after a recent performance of Madame Marini, in Sardou’s “ Dora,” sent 
her equerry to compliment the lady behind the scenes, and to present her 
with a diamond bracelet, as a testimonial of her esteem and admiration. 


Madame Janauschek has been, playing Mary Stuart and Lady Dedlock 
at the Union Square Theatre, and with better success and before larger 
audiences than she had attracted in a long time in New York, where her 
prestige has considerably diminished as her years have increased. She is 
still, however, a wee BCE: actress, and well worth seeing. 


An adaptation of “‘ Twelfth Night,” by Mr. Webb, has been produced 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, with fair success. In this 
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version of the immortal bard of Avon’s delightful comedy, the parts of 
Sir Toby Belch and of Sir Andrew Aguecheek are made the most con- 
spicuous in the play, and are interpreted in a very amusing manner by 
Messrs. Crane and Robson. But the New Yorkers, it seems, object to 
the liberties taken with the text, and there is reason to believe the play 
will be speedily withdrawn. 


Clara Morris, the famous American actress, will, it is said, visit 
London next season; but it is doubtful whether she will appear at any 
of our theatres, owing to her continued ill-health. She comes here to 
consult an eminent physician, and not professionally. 


Miss Augusta Dargon, a very remarkable Irish tragedienne, who was on 
tour and met with great success in the States, in a version of Tennyson’s 
“Queen Mary,” has retired and married a wealthy Australian doctor, but 
writes that she intends visiting London, and appearing as Queen Mary 
(a superb performance) and in a new play, written expressly for her, on a 
subject taken from the French Revolution of ’93. 


Miss Emma “ Nevada” (Wickham), a young lady who hails from 
Nevada, Ca., and who appeared for one night at Her Majesty’s some two 
years ago, has made a very great hit in Italy, as Amina in the 
‘“‘Sonnambula.” She sung this part for twenty-five consecutive nights 
at the Scala, Milan, and met with enthusiastic applause each night. 


Both Malle, Ferni and Mdlle. Juck, of the Mapleson troupe, have met 
with favour in New York ; but Minnie Hauk’s Margherita has not given 
satisfaction, perhaps for the simple reason that New Yorkers, like 
Londoners, seem to think Miss Hauk can only act and sing “ Carmen,” 
which, by-the-way, she does to perfection, leaving all her rivals, in this 
part, far behind. 


Victor Masse’s “Paul. and Virginia” will be produced at Naples 
this season, for the first time. 


Madame Materna leaves Europe on the 15th April next for America. 
She will appear there in sixteen concerts, and will receive 20,000 florins 
in gold, and expenses for three persons for her trouble. 


Casamorta Prindius, of the Musical Institute of Florence, is dead. 
He was celebrated in Italy as a composer, theoretician, and critic. He 


composed some operas and several masses, but none ever achieved great 
popularity. 


Salvini has been induced to study the part of King Lear, and this 
will be one of his chief réles next season in London. Those who have 
seen him as Saul will not easily forget his impersonation of this grand 
character, which might with justice be called the Italian “ Lear;” there- 
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fore we may hope to see such a “ Lear” as has not been seen on any 


stage, in the memory of all but those who remember Edmund Kean in 
this difficult part. ‘ 


Christmas time has, for the sake of the children, been delightfully 
anticipated in Paris. Already the boys and girls are discounting the 
pleasures of the holiday season. I daresay you all know the gigantic 
Hippodrome, near the Bridge of the Alma. Well, the Parisians are 
apparently tired of the circus, and have turned the enormous building 
into a gigantic playground, where on Sundays and Thursdays is held what 
is called a Kermesse. Swings and roundabouts, gymnastic exercises, and 
children’s dances, conjurers and entertainers, performing dogs and clowns, 
help to vary the amusements, which seem to change every half hour. It 
is a wonderful fair held under a glass roof. All round the building are 
arranged little shows, and race games, top spinning, shooting for 
macaroons, and all the little harmless pleasures that children love. The 
merriest sight of all was the circle set apart specially for dances and 
games, and I don’t think I ever saw anything more joyous than the time 
when a Punchinello comes into the ring and the little ones romp and 
sport with him. The whole of this entertainment costs a franc ; nothing is 
charged extra, except pony rides in a tan circle, and there must have been 
thousands present when I saw the delightful sight. Why should not 
such a thing as this be possible in England, I wonder? 


Is it not possible for someone to organise a Christmas children’s fair— 
no rowdyism or drinking, no tipsiness or revelry, nothing to disturb the 
joyous hilarity with which children enter into such sport? I should have 
thought that the Crystal Palace would have been the very place of all others 
for a fair on a grand scale—a fair of amusements as well as toys ; in fact, 
a shillingsworth as good and as happy as can be obtained at the Paris 


Hippodrome for a franc. The directors ought to send someone over at 
once to witness the scene. 


The visit to Edinburgh, which Mr. Irving, with Miss Ellen Terry and 
the Lyceum Company, concluded on the 19th of November, was, in many 
respects, one which deserves some notice, producing, as it did, results such 
as have never been equalled under similar circumstances. To find its 
parallel in the history of the Edinburgh stage it would be necessary, 
probably, to go back nearly a century—to the first great visit of Mrs. 
Siddons—and it may be doubted whether, even on that occasion, the 
interest shown was deeper or more widespread. During every night of 
Mr. Irving’s engagement the theatre was besieged by dense crowds for 
hours before the doors were opened, and the house was, each night, packed 
to suffocation.’ Thirteen performances in all were given, which were 
witnessed by nearly thirty thousand persons, and yielded a total receipt 
of four thousand three hundred pounds—a sum which has never been 
drawn during the same period, in a provincial theatre, by any actor or 
company, and which has probably never been surpassed, even in London, 
during performances of legitimate drama. 
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These great results, extraordinary in a city whose inhabitants are 
neither wealthy, nor, as a rule, enthusiastic, were greatly due to the 
personal influence of Mr. Irving. He has always been most cordially 
received in Edinburgh, and has enjoyed universal respect for the purity 
of his aims in his art, as well as for the worth of his private character 
and the charm of his society. But on this occasion there was a special 
interest attaching to his visit, from the circumstance that he had been 
chosen by the leading Literary Institution of Edinburgh to inaugurate its 
lecture session. This opening address of the Philosophical Institution is 
one of the most interesting events of the season, and the lecturers have 
always been men of acknowledged eminence in the political and literary 
world, Mr. Irving’s immediate predecessors being James Russell Lowell and 
Lord Carnarvon. The selection of Mr. Irving was not only highly popular 
with the public, but was extremely agreeable to him, for, as he himself 
said, he was chosen, as an actor, to occupy a position which the most 
eminent men of the day had occupied, and, through him, a very high 
compliment was thus paid to the art which he loved. He chose as his 
subject, “The Stage as It Is,” and delivered an admirably-composed and 
thoughtful address, which was listened to with the most sympathetic 
interest by a very large audience, among whom were most of the 
prominent citizens of Edinburgh and a large number of the clergy ; and 
many of the latter showed their appreciation of the address by their 
attendance, many for the first time, at the theatre. 


Among other interesting events of Mr. Irving’s visit was his enter- 
tainment to supper by the Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club, a body 
consisting of ninety members, all connected with art, literature, or music. 
Dr. Pryde, a well-known Shakespearean scholar and public speaker, 
presided, and proposed Mr. Irving’s health in a most felicitous speech, 
in replying to which Mr. Irving gave some extremely interesting 
reminiscences of his early years in Edinburgh, and alluded, in graceful 
terms, to the presence that evening of Sir Daniel Macnee, P.R.S.A., and 
other old friends, Mr. Irving, Sir Daniel Macnee, Mr. Howard, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, and the Chairman, recited or told stories, 
and an admirable programme of music, of which Mr. Irving repeatedly 
expressed his admiration, was performed by members of the club. 
Altogether the meeting, which did not break up till a very advanced hour, 
was a great success. 


Messrs. Osler, of Oxford Street, London, and of Birmingham, the 
famous manufacturers of table glass, chandeliers, etc., have now on view 
at their showrooms a magnificent centrepiece for the table, ordered by 
His Majesty the King of Siam. This superb work of art, for it is 
nothing less, consists of a series of raised plateaus of glass, whereon are 
fountains in the form of Moorish temples, stands for ferns and palms, 
and beautiful chandeliers, while there is a space left all round the centre, 
which is of looking-glass, for a border of real flowers, which may be cut 
or growing, as the fancy of the possessor dictates, The effect of this 
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arrangement is that of a crystal river flowing between banks of flowers, 
with here and there a fountain, a palm, a fern, or a chandelier rising in 
its midst, while a welcome relief is also afforded by the dishes for 
fruit and dessert, which are placed: at intervals all along the decorative 
plateau. The ornamentation is enhanced by admirably-executed plaques 
of the king’s arms, the triple elephant in the centre of a blazing sun, 
which are attached at intervals to the sides. How all these things are 
executed in glass it is needless to say, for Messrs. Osler’s work has a 
cosmopolitan reputation. It is the perfection of glass manufacture ; 
colour, design, and arrangement are alike admirable and artistic, and His 
Majesty the King of Siam has assuredly bestowed his patronage upon a 

firm that has done full justice to the royal commands. 


Madame Modjeska made her first appearance in Edinburgh on Nov. 
28th, in “Mary Stuart.” The selection of this play as an opening 
piece was not considered by the critics as a particularly judicious one, as 
it does not afford the actress an opportunity to show her full power; and 
consequently the criticisms, though favourable, were not enthusiastic. *On 
her second night she produced “ Heartsease,” and in it her right to take 
rank among the greatest actresses of the age was at once recognised, a 
judgment which was confirmed by her playing of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
on the third night of her engagement. Special note should be taken 
of the excellence of the company supporting her. 


An amateur performance of “The Merchant of Venice” was given 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Thursday, November 24th. From 
the very commencement it was only too evident that the company was 
overweighted with the task undertaken. In representing plays of this 
standard, it should be the first endeavour of all concerned to be absolutely 
“letter perfect.” But on this occasion the prompter’s voice was heard 
from the rise to the fall of the curtain, not only prompting, but directing 
the entrances, exits, and general business of the stage. Under the 
circumstances, as it may be imagined, the performance did not run very 
smoothly. Another drawback, which would have thrown a gloom over 
the best entertainment, was the entire absence of music during the evening, 
However, a word of praise may be said for the Shylock of Major Rudkins, 
also for the Antonio of Mr. Gordon Plews. Miss Eleanor Barton was 
the Portia of the evening. This lady has the intelligence required for 
the part, but lacks the knowledge of elocution, gesture, and stage effect, 
without which it is impossible to make a success of such a character as 
Portia. 


A performance in aid of the Chelsea Hospital for Women was given 
with much success at the Kensington Town Hall on November 23rd, under 
the direction of Mr. C. H. Whitehurst. The piece of the evening was 
described in the programme as “The Lancers,” better known as “The 
“ Queen’s Shilling,” and was, in fact, Captain Leicester Vernon’s adaptation 
of ‘Le Fils de Famille” with a dash of Mr. Godfrey’s. Thus the names 
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of the characters were those of the St. James’s version, and the song of 
“‘The Queen’s Shilling” was introduced. Mr. G: M. Neale “made up” 
remarkably well for Colonel Daunt, but his rendering of the part was 
ent in force and“energy.. Mr. W.*W. Lewis played Frank Maitland 

pitally ; indeed if, as I understand, Mr. Lewis had only acted once or 
twice before this occasion, his performance was one. of great promise. 
Mr. C. H. Whitehurst was excellent as Sam, and Miss Brandon good, 
though somewhat wanting in animation, as Kate Greville. Other parts 
were filled by Messrs. A. J. Warden, H. Samuelson, and B. Samuelson ; 
Miss Ida Watson, and Miss Samuelson. The stage-management was 
highly creditable to Mr. Whitehurst, 


At the Strolling Players’ performance of “The Honeymoon,” on 
November 26th, at St. George’s Hall, two distinct successes were made, 
the one by Miss Helen Maude, and the other by Mr. George Gunn. 
Mr. Gunn played Rolando admirably. He has ease, humour,-and a 
capital delivery ; and his rendering of the part not only received warm 
recognition, but deserved it. As in her acting of the same character with 
the Irving Club, Miss Helen Maude was not seen at her best as Juliana 
in the beginning of the play, but in all the later scenes she showed an 
improvement on her previous performance, and in some of them she was 
really excellent. Had Mr. Edmund Routledge played as well throughout 
as the Duke of Aranza as he did in occasional scenes, his performance 
would have been entitled to very high praise, but, whilst he was at times 
extremely good, he was at others disappointingly weak. Mr. Claude 

. Penley has hardly the breadth of style needed to do full justice to the 
mock Duke, but he at least succeeded in thoroughly amusing the audience 
on this occasion by his rendering of the part. Other characters were 
sustained by Messrs. Charles Lamb, Arthur Young, William Paterson, and 
Henry Frith, Miss Ffennell and Miss Vyvyan. The musical arrange- 
ments, as usual, when under the direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone, were 
excellent. In conclusion, I would suggest that, to play two comediettas 
in addition to such a piece as “The Honeymoon,” is to make the 

programme too long. 


I had intended to say a few words about the Magazine and its 
prospects, its aims and ambitions, and to have endeavoured to remove the 
misunderstanding that may linger on many minds, owing to circumstances 
which at present I do not care to discuss. But, for the present, my mouth 
is closed, and I must await “time and the hour.” Meanwhile, it may 
not be out of place to wish with all sincerity “A Happy Christmas and 
a Prosperous New Year” to the many friends and subscribers who have 
taken such a personal interest in THz THzatre Magazine—now three 
years and a half old.—C. 8. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, Flower Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company, 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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